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—_ second volume of The Men Who Ruled India 
eT eee fp - sar 
The Gual Gians 


LTD. 
_ is to be published by JONATHAN CAPE on the 27th September 
in Lines 
—— = 
at In this volume, the author carries the tale of The Men Who Ruled India from 
the Mutiny to the end of British Rule. As in the first volume, he tells his story 
ion as far as he can by sights, scents, sounds and the lives of individual men. India’s 
“s Guardians, like Plato's, were benevolent autocrats and they achieved their ultimate 
Louis object in 1947. Mr. Woodrulf believes that the true justification for British rule 
. in India may be the reaction it provoked, the fact that it stung India into life 


sdays . : : : " 
=e But the'achievement is one on which he would have England look back with 
respect for herself, for what she has done and above all for the men she sent out. 
Illustrations and Maps. 25s. net. Vols. 1 & Ll together, boxed, 50s. net the set. 
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How much electricity 


in an eel’s tail? 








IN OUR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS of electrical experience, that is something 
we have never been asked to measure, which, when we come to think of it, is a little surprising. 
For every day we are called upon to supply equipment for measuring, generating or utilising electrical energy. 
And the many users of our products have found that there is a certain additional quality 
about them which is beyond all measure. That’s what we were hinting at when we referred to 


seventy-five years. Like the eel, we’ve got a lot of electricity behind us. 
When it comes to electrical equipment ... you’ve got to hand it to 


® ~ 4 
NOTE: Curiously enough, the electric eel (Gymnotus (rompton Darkinson leLectaicat EQUIPMENT? 


Electricus) is actually a fish. It gives a greater shock than any sometee 
of the other fishes endowed with ele s electric 
other Sshes endowed with electric power. It “_ MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS * ALTERNATORS 
Organs are situated on the back of the tail and along the GENERATORS - SWITCHGEAR * B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS ~° CABLES 
base and sides of the anal fin. They are capable of giving shocks INSTRUMENTS * LAMPS * LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~* BATTERIES 
sufficient to kill other fish and small mammals. STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT + TRACTION EQUIPMENT 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED - CROMPTON HOUSE - ALDWYCH * LONDON «+ W.C.2 * TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 
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HOW 


‘ST week it was Mr. Eden who took the initiative in the 
attempt to clear up the confusion caused by the French 
rejection of EDC. This week it has been the turn of 
M. Mendes-France. Having presided enigmatically over 

f EDC, the French Prime Minister now seems to be 


the deat! 
ihe Gdeain 


making an attempt to preside over the birth of some new 
organisation Which, at first sight, appears to have as many 
complications as the old one. It is necessary to state the situa- 
tion with caution, in terms of appearances, for it is not at 
all clear what M. Mendes-France meant by his speech at 
Strasbourg on Monday. Three of the five main points he made 
were Open to criticism. He called for closer participation by 
Britain the new organisation—a proposal which it would 
be easier to entertain sympathetically if he had not repeated 
M. Herriot’s statement that the absence of Britain was an 


Important cause of the rejection of the EDC Treaty by France 
since it Was 
did the rejecting it would have been better to forget that 


not the main cause and since it was France which 


M. Mendes-France also said that the Brussels Treaty should 
be transformed into an organisation which would study the 


limitation and control of armaments. That piece of the puzzle 
at least falls into place, since the Brussels Treaty was originally 
intended as a safeguard against German aggression and, aftet 
limit German 
even if the other West European 
ive to accept the same limitations. But this talk 
of limitation when the existing defences of Western Europe 


transformation, is apparently intended to 


armaments continental 


countries h 


are inadequate is a little strange. The proposal that within 
the Brussels Treaty certain new limitations of authority should 
be created might mean anything. Only the suggestions that 
Germat ereignty should be restored without discrimination, 
and that there should be no new military organisation othet 


han 
than NATO are reasonably clear. 

There is some suspicion that the Mendés-France proposals 
May produce arguments and delay everywhere. But further 


argument and delay, arising out of any French proposals, are 








FAR WITH MENDES-FRANCE? 


what must be avoided. M. Mendeés-France knows 
No doubt allowances must be made for his or 
hemes. The new structure cannot be created 
whoever takes the lead must be entirely free 
from the suspicion that he is slowing the pace. By all means 
let France take the lead There could be no better choice, 
since many of the difficulties at present facing Western 
Europe have been due to French hesitation in the past. But 
at least let M. Mendes-France speak much more plainly than 


he did at Strasbourg on Monday 


exactly 
this very well 
anyone else’s sc 


overnight. But 


SO 


The Amateurs in China 


The more that is learned about the ill-considered Labour 
mission to China, the worse it appears. Mr. Morgan Phillips 
takes exception to the way in which the mission was reported 
by the British journalists who reported it (at a distance). If 


it had not been for him, he said at the weekend, they might 


never have been allowed to come at all. In so far as this is 
true the British Press may be grateful. But it is scarcely 
gratitude which the journalists owe Mr. Phillips and his 
colleagues for the absurd treatment to which they were 


1 
| 
! 


subjected during the trip. Great pains were taken, by Mr. 
Phillips, to ensure that there should be the minimum contact 
between the Press and the party Mum was the word 
throughout, the excuse being that nothing could be said until 
an agreed report was prepared and passed by the national 
executive. It was a pretty thin excuse considering the amount 
of highly profitable journalism which most individual members 
of the delegation, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Attlee included, have 
engaged in. If it had been better journalism there might have 
been something to be said for the delegation’s attitude, but 
those unremarkable variations on the theme of starry-eyed 
wonder at Mao Tse-tung’s abolition of the common fly hardly 
stand up to the reports, by trained and experienced observers, 
which have so nettled Mr. Phillips and his colleagues. It is 


a shabby business altogether But one of the delegates comes 
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out of it well. When he learned that the real journalists were 
to be kept at arm’s-length throughout the trip, he thought 
it right to decline an attractive offer to write articles. It is 
not known what he thinks of his companions’ ingenuous 
scribbling. 

To cap it all Mr. Attlee, fresh from his inspir:ng visit to a 
country whose rulers have on their own proud admission 
executed hundreds of thousands of * dangerous elements,’ has 
seen fit to inform America that the Government of China ts 
‘efficient and honest.” It is commonly supposed that Mr. 
Attlee weighs his words carefully. If he did so before 
producing this fatuity, what is one to conclude but that he 
considers Anglo-American relations a poor second to his need 
to steal Mr. Ancurin Bevan’s thunder ? When he arrived back 
in London on Wednesday he took the trouble to rub it in. 
Formosa, he told a press con‘erence, is the biggest difficulty. 
He need not have gone all the way to China to discover the 
awkwardness of the Formosa problem. Nor was the simple 
solution which he brings back with him worth so much trouble. 
‘Personally speaking,” said Mr. Attlee at the a-rport in his 
plain man’s manner, ‘I think the sooner we get rid of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his troops, the better it will be.” He did not 
suggest just how the strong Nationalist army is to be ‘ got 
rid of.” Perhaps Mr. Dulles should just wish them away as 
Mao Tse-tung has wished away the house-fly. That done, 
Mr. Attlee seems to sce no reascn why Americans should fail 
to wish away the memory of Chinese aggression, of the wounds 
inflicted by the Korean war, and of countless acts of barbarism 
since then, and settle down in friendship with the enemy. 


The United Nations and Cyprus 


The UN General Assembiy opened its ninth session on 
Tuesday by rejecting Russia’s demand that the Chinese 
Nationalists should be thrown out and replaced by the Chinese 
Communists. Thus one major embarrassment to the West has 
been postponed. There is nothing else of like importance on 
the agenda, and on the whole it looks as if little will be done 
this session to restore public faith in the United Nations. There 
will be the customary debate on disarmament, but this can 
only reflect more broadly the Disarmament Commission’s 
complete lack of progress. South Africa will be subjected 
to various criticisms, and it will as usual indignantly reject 
them. The duller but more useful debates on non-controversial 
matters are unlikely to excite any more interest than they have 
ever done. It is in the vexed matter of colonies that the greatest 
heat will be generated. Old familiars like Morocco and 
Tunisia will appear again and inspire the usual propaganda. 
Indonesia is to challenge Holland’s sovereignty over West 
New Guinea. But it is Britain’s turn also this year to stand 
on the defensive, against Greece’s charge that Cyprus is being 
denied the right to * self-determination.” This is a considerable 
embarrassment to Britain, largely because America’s attitude 
remains uncertain. That it should ever have come about is a 
diplomatic failure on the part of both Greece and Britain. 
The new-found concern of Athens for Cyprus into which it 
allowed itself to be driven by the shrill propaganda of priests 
and (paradoxically) communists, is no more convincing than 
the propaganda itself. But it did, however artificially, become 
a matter of national pride, and so it may be held that Britain 
erred by refusing in too cavalier a fashion to discuss the 
question at all. This failure of tact, to put it no higher, has 
presented Britain and its friends with an awkward problem. 
It is not one that can be solved by the United Nations, which 
has no right of jurisdiction over domestic affairs such as this. 
Greece should have thought again. 


The Montesi Affair 


The resignation of the Italian Foreign M_nister, Signor 
Piccioni, in order to defend the interests of his son in the 
Montesi affair, rapidly followed by the arrests of Pietro Piccioni 
and Ugo Montagna, are further and encouraging signs that the 
Italian Government is at last determined to bring the truth to 
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light. Pietro Piccioni is in custody on a charge of manslaughter: 
the fact that Ugo Montagna is not actually in custody need 
not encourage fresh misgivings—as it appears to have done 
even in Italy—for a kind of * open arrest’ is, as explained jn 
these columns last week, a feature of Italian criminal law, ang 
Montagna faces a lesser charge, that of aiding and abetting 
The lceng delays that have already occurred have put the 
Italian Government itself, and the Christian Democratic party 
in the position of defendants in the court of world opinion, but 
decisive action now would still enable them to leave the box ig 
no worse shape than other defendanis who, even after a 
damaging cross-examination, have been found Not Guitty, 


Anoter Crichel Down ? 

Wherever there is any reasonable cause for suspicion that 
offizialdom may be encroaching on the rights of the individual, 
a public inquiry is the remedy and it should be applied 
promptly Commander George Marien drove that lesson 
home after a long and exhausting struggle. Now, only a few 
months after his victory at Criche! Down, he has another fight 
on his hands. It is not of the same degree of imporiance, but 
it is wetl worth looking into. Between 1940 and 1944 te land 
which now constitutes the Tarrant Rushton Airfield was 
compulsorily acquired. In the view of the Air Ministry this 
airfield would be immediately required in the event of another 
war and so it is being handed over to a private commercial 
firm, in Commander Marten’s words, *for no other reason 
than that the firm will act as convenient caretakers.’ What 
has in effect been happening is the industrialisation of part of 
an area scheduled as agricultural by the county planning 
authority. According to Commander Marten 150 workers 
have found homes in the vicinity whiie another 600 are brought 
daily by bus. The great majority of these are engaged in 
work which need not be done on an airfield, and Commander 
Marten’s case, in brief, is that ‘if this process of industrialisa- 
tion by stealth is to be given permanent sanction, agriculture, 
which forms the backbone of community life in the district, 
will be seriously disrupted.’ The Secretary of State for Air 
may have a strong case of his own, but it certainly dees not 
emerge from his replies to Commander Marten’s letters. He 
says, for example, that he has been ‘at great pairs’ to 
ascertain the views of local interests, to which Commander 
Marten replics that ‘in any investigation that has been 
promoted none of my neighbours most directly concerned have 
been consulted.” This being so, the public may be forgiven 
if it hears a faint ring of Crichel Down in the Minister's bland 
assurance. No good reason has been given as yet for the 
industrialising of this part of Dorset. Commander Marten 
has a case and the Secretary of State for Air would be wise 
if he reconsidered his decision that a public inquiry 1s not 
called for. 


The Coach Kills 


The recent conviction of a coach driver for dangerous 
driving, following on the death of a girl cyclist on the Rochester 
road. draws attention once again to the dangers of the careless 
driving of heavy vehicles which have already been the subject 
of correspondence and articles in the Spectator. Any sneeding 
on the part of a vehicle as heavy as a coach—quite apart 
from being an infringement of the statutory limitation of 
their speed to 30 mph—is likely to result in its becoming out 
of control and will probably make it impossible for the driver 
to pull up in time to avoid pedestrians or other traffic Add 
to this the eagerness of coach passengers to end their journey 
and the immensely heavy traffic on the coast roads during the 
holiday season and it may seem no wonder that this type 
vehicle is ‘ accident prone.’ The obvious remedy is care on 
the part of the drivers and strict insistence on a high standard 
of safety by the companies who employ them, but in the final 
analysis the law can most efficiently be enforced by mobile 
police patrols along the arterial roads. Unfortunately, not 
all police forces have accepted the principle of mobile patrols 
as the most effective deterrent to bad driving. 
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FLEET STREET IN FERMENT 


ERMENTATION used to be regarded as the permanent 

natural state of Fleet Street. Readers of books, from the 

history of The Times down to the latest collection of 
gossip, watchers of films and even out-of-town visitors to Fleet 
Street—all received the same impression of news being rushed 
in, circulations going rapidly up and down, businesses being 
bought and sold, excitement everywhere and stability nowhere. 
It is true that this rather romantic picture has been somewhat 
toned down in the course of the past fifteen grey years and 
a few of the disillusioned may have come to think that, even 
if Fleet Street ever was like that, it would never be like it 
again the evidence presented by the 
sudden war of the ‘ Juniors,’ the spectacular rise of the new sex- 
exploiting weeklies, the hard fight of the fourpenny weeklies 
such as Picture Post and John Bull, the polite but healthy 
competition between the two high-class Sundays, Observer and 
Sunday Times, and even of such small but bitter casualties 
as the death of John O’London’s. Fleet Street is like that 
And it is very necessary to understand the exact nature 


Yet there is no denying 


again 
and significance of the ferment now in progress. 

The first thing to be noticed is that most of the activities 
mentioned above have more to do with increasing business and 
enlarging profits than with improving the quality of the 
British Press. But the reading public comes into the picture 
It is impossible for anyone who reads the papers 

bookstall ignore the sudden appearance of 
junior versions of the Daily Mirror and Daily Express, with 
more to follow. Some reaction——even if it be one of repulsion 
—to the piles of copies of Reveille, Weekend Mail and the 
rest is unavoidable, and for a vast number of people that 
reaction is clearly one of attraction. The weekly sales of 
Reveille alone are of the order of 3,750,000. These papers’ 
most prominent feature, pictures of young women in various 


of course 


Or passes a to 


stages of undress, is so obviously a commercial success that the 
ordinary national dailies have in many cases increased the pro- 
portion of their space devoted to such pictures. And here these 
two main lines of recent Fleet Street innovation converge, for 
one object of the ‘ Juniors * is obviously to lead children in the 
direction of their ‘senior’ counterpart, and some of those 
seniors are already following the lead of the ‘ spicy’ weeklies. 
There is not much doubt about the direction in which the mass 
of the reading public is going, even if some of them may fall 
out later or turn round and go in the opposite direction towards 
what is, after all, the main which newspapers are 
supposed to provide—news. 

Outside the range of recent innovation there is perhaps a 
more responsible attempt to give the public something on 
Which to exercise its mind, as distinct from the artificial 
stimulation of its animal instincts. Somewhere behind the 
long-drawn-out struggle between //lustrated, Picture Post and 
the other fourpennies is a trace of serious editorial purpose— 
and serious purpose does not, of course, exclude the use of 
gay and entertaining means. But it is a struggle in which some 
of the contestants are beginning to flag. As to the competition 
between the Observer and the Sunday Times, it has been 
accompanied by a steady rise in the quality of those papers 
and has done nothing but good. Yet in all of these cases 
the element of sheer business bulks large, even though in some 
of them moral and intellectual standards may bulk larger or 
predominate. Even the literary and intellectual weeklies, of 
Which the Spectator is one, aim at paying their way, though the 
fact that not one of them is a big money-spinner, while some of 
them must have been failing to pay their way for years, is 
some of evidence that their standards are not 


service 


sort 


entirely those of the balance-sheet and the circulation war. 

In fact a survey of the whole of the present Fleet Street scene 
reveals the fact-—which should be obvious anyway—that some 
element of * business’ and observance of economic 
standards is present all along the line. What is new in the 
last few years, and should be almost equally obvious, is that 
the element of business has so taken charge of affairs that in 
an increasing number of cases even lip-scrvice to moral and 
intellectual standards has now been abandoned. The struggle 
becomes sharper and more violent. The time is no doubt 
coming when there will be much bigger casualties than John 
O’ London's and when the merger and the sale and purchase 
of great enterprises will be seen again. 

But if would be a poor look-out for Fleet Street if this situa 
tion were taken to imply that business is always wicked. It 
is possible, even in the newspaper world, to be both business- 
like and good. The example of the high-class Sundays has 
already been mentioned. There another and even more 
striking come proprietors the 


some 


IS 
demonstration to Ihe of 
Manchester Guardian intend to print it in London as well as 
in Manchester. When that happens there will be no disguising 
the competition between the Manchester Guardian and The 
Times, and in that competition business losses may be involved. 
But nobody believes that either paper will debase its standards 
in the struggle. Business will be important, but it will not be 
all-important; and both papers may be improved as a result 
of keener competition 

The argument may be taken still further. Are the great 
enterprises which are now squaring up to each other in Fleet 
Street, and hardly bothering to deny that what they are after 


is money and power, really pursuing business in the most 
businesslike way”? Is it necessary, or even sensible by 
economic standards, to look in the gutter for gain? In the 


United States there are many big and rich newspaper businesses 
and yet the standards of the Amervican Press as a whole are 
not low. It may be that many people in this country think 
they are—such is the grip which anti-Americanism has taken 
here. It is true that some of the * pulp’ productions of the 
United States are among the worst in the world for their 
exploitation of sex and sadism. But these are not the output 
of the dominant producers. The output of those businesses 
consists of newspapers, of many pages, often ill-arranged but of 
undeniably high quality in a surprising number of cases. They 
make money, and they also provide an unsurpassed news 
service together with a vast range of editorial comment. Even 
the fact that much of that comment is stupid and silly is 
not finally damaging, for, what is perhaps most important 
of all, the principle that news and comment must be kept 
separate is more widely observed in the United States than 
it is here. One of the things that makes this possible is, of 
course, the very size of American papers. This is in turn 
made possible by eflicient production and an enormous adver- 
tising revenue. The result is that high journalistic standards 
are maintained, serious readers are as adequately catered for 
as all other readers, the advertisers are pleased and business 
is good. What is wrong with that? The silly-sophisticated 
argument, so often heard here, that American papers are too 
big surely falls into place when it is realised that there may 
be a real choice between big-and-good and _little-and-bad. 
Little-and-good journals of comment will always survive but 
not primarily for business reasons. In most of the newspaper 
world the object is to make a great deal of money. Since that 
is most unlikely to be altered a reasonable study would be— 
how to make that money without doing damage. Recent Fleet 
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Street experience seems to show that the pursuit of money is 
so keen that there is greater carelessness about doing damage 
than ever before. That is wrong. It is also foolish. Money 
can still be made by bigger and better papers. Perhaps 
newspaper businesses have come to believe that the long 
shortage of newsprint is incurable and that nothing can ever 
be done about it. But that is not the view of The Times, or 
of the Express group. Both of them have tried hard to break 


through the barriers, official and other, which keep paper oy 
They are working on the right lines. At this moment there are 
growing fears that in Fleet Street the bad papers may drivg 
out the good. These fears are not entirely rational, since in 
general very few good papers have been driven out by the bad, 
or are likely to be. But the good must hold their own, And 
they can almost certainly do it by concentrating on becoming 
bigger and better. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


E were given two salutary reminders this week that 

it is illegal to dress up on a Sunday. In the course 

of what seems to have been a fairly hilarious session 
of the Ryde magistrates’ court a casino manager was fined £2 
for contravening the terms of the licence issued to him under 
the Public Health and Sunday Entertainment Acts; and it is 
pretty clear that he would have got off less lightly had he not 
observed the condition, laid down in advance by the police, 
that Mr. Arthur English, the comedian, ‘should not appear 
in his usual rather florid style of dress’; this would have been 
deemed *‘ property” and would have been illegal. On the 
previous day the organisers of a tattoo in aid of ex-servicemen’s 
charities in the North of England, which is to take place on 
a Sunday, announced that, for fear of possible action by the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, they will delete from their 
programme various historical items, as these would have 
involved the wearing of costumes and also, I suppose, the 
additional iniquity of false beards. We all take an affectionate 
pride in the streak of illogicality which runs through so many 
of our institutions (as long as it doesn’t affect us personally); 
but this particular quirk of Sabbatarianism seems to me 
fairly idiotic, especially with the cinema and television offering 
uninhibited mass-entertainment every Sunday. A bishop may, 
and for all I know must, put on his mitre on Sunday. If in 
the afternoon he put on a sham mitre in order to impersonate 
one of his predecessors in an historical pageant, would he be 
liable for prosecution ? An interesting test case on these lines 
might) be arranged; or the whole thing might supply the theme 
for an Ealing Studios film, 


Captive Drinkers 

\ lady writes to ask me if I can do anything to deter the 
authorities in Watford, Kilmarnock, Anglesey and Darlington 
from putting fluorine in the municipal water supply. This sort 
of challenge to one’s chivalry is always difficult to resist; and 
although the damsel, since she lives in Somerset, is not herself 
in distress, I respect her desire to uphold ‘the right of the 
individual to decide what poison he wishes to swallow and 
how much of it.”. Fluorine, the dictionary tells me, is ‘a non- 
metallic element grouped with bromine, chlorine and iodine,’ 
and, apart from not sounding very appetising, is I believe used 
as an ingredient in one of the more effective kinds of rat poison. 
Its supposed ability to prevent the teeth from decaying has 
latterly been called in question by both doctors and dentists. 
The Dental Practitioner of August, 1953, stated that fluorine 
is accumulated in the body and never eliminated; and some 
dentists hold that, although it may harden the enamel on your 
teeth, you will lose them earlier than you otherwise would have 
because of its toxic effect on the tissues; its use has been 
described by one authority as a calculated risk, with the rider 
that few people are qualified to make the calculation. Be all 
that as it may, I should have thought that a citizen who pays 
the water rate has a right to be supplied with water, not water 
laced with a non-metallic element possessing toxic properties. I 
await with composure a storm of protest from fluorine-addicts. 


Demarcation 

Tuesday's papers carried reports of a speech by the chairman 
of the Bergen Line in which he criticised the trades unions 
connected with the shipping industry for their rigid adherence 


to ‘demarcation’ (which means, roughly, not allowing 
member of one union to do anything which ought theoretically 
to be done by a member of another union). He quoted twe 
recent cases, both from Sunderland. In one 200 welders had 
struck because of a dispute about whether they or blacksmiths 
were responsible for welding the rungs of ladders in the holds 
of ships; in the other twenty platers walked off a repair job 
because a burner made a cut when no plater was there to mark 
in chalk where the cut should be made. When I read of thesg 
follies | wondered what would happen to the harvest if people 
in the country hadn’t got more sense and more responsibility 
than some industrial workers seem to have. At home we 
worked until it was dark on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, and 
for a short time after dark on Monday. We should have got 
no marks at all for demarcation. The spectacle of several 
woodmen, a carpenter and a Regular Army NCO poaching on 
the farm workers’ territory while a small boy, shamelessly 
exploited but blissfully content, drove one of the tractors would 
have appalled a good Trades Unionist; he would probably have 
said that these interlopers were taking the bread out of the 
agricultural labourers’ mouths. In point of fact, of course, 
they were doing exactly the opposite, both literally and 
metaphorically. 


Dormitories for Motorists 

* Motels,” which in America offer the traveller self-contained, 
one-storey overnight accommodation for himself and his car, 
are as yet almost unknown in this country. The project, which 
is now afoot, for opening a number of them seems to me 
of questionable merit. Too much of our small country is 
already under concrete and a motel represents an exceptionally 
uneconomic use of space, as must any form of housing com- 
posed of isolated units in which everyone lives on the ground 
floor. If they do come, however, motels may bring home 
to the planners the hitherto neglected necessity of designing 
Staging-posts as an integral part of trunk roads. There are 
few more squalid sights than the average ‘ good pull-up’ road- 
side café, on the miry space in front of which the heavy lorries 
are forced, for lack of any alternative, to congregate 


Met. 

How many people know that you can get up-to-the-minute 
weather reports from the nearest RAF Meteorological 
station? I say ‘you can get’ because I believe the public are 
entitled to this service, and at the place I ring up they seem 
to take it as a matter of course. Their forecasts are almost 
always accurate and form a valuable supplement to those 
issued, via the BBC, by the Meteorological Office, which in my 
part of the country have latterly seemed almost wholly 
chimerical. 


The Pilgrims 

There is only a superficial irony about the fact that, while 
most Christian churches are more than half empty, police had 
to link arms to control the thousands of citizens who this week 
have been flocking to the ruins of a pagan temple in the City. 
I mention it only for the sake of recalling Trinculo’s comment 
on the English: ‘ When they will not give a doit to relieve 4 


lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. - 
sTRD 
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Beautiful Lizard 


gy THOMAS HODGKIN 


AGANDA women, I was told, have a song about the 
lizard—* Munya munya gweriira munyale.’ Its theme, 
roughly, is that the lizard is a beamtiful creature; it 
harms no one; it just eats cobwebs; no decent person wants 
to harm the lizard. Recently they have added a new verse: 
our Kabaka is a beautiful creature; he harms no one; no decent 
rson wants to harm the Kabaka; give us back our Kabaka. 

Whatever else is obscure about the Uganda situation, one 
thing is clear: the Baganda have by no means recovered from 
the profound shock caused by the deposition of the Kabaka. 
For the Baganda generally, and for the women in particular, 
the Kabaka has the same kind of symbolic importance as 
Bonnie Prince Charlie—* Will ye no come back again ?’ Their 
distress—expressed through the wearing of bark cloth, giving 
up shopping, ceasing to attend church, deputations to Bishop 
and Governor—was, and remains, genuine and spontaneous. 
Far from politicians stirring up popular sentiment, it is popular 
sentiment which has stirred up the politicians. It is clear 
too that, whatever may have been the official view of the 
purpose of Sir Keith Hancock’s mission—which has just ended 
—from the standpoint of most Baganda Professor Hancock 
was the inspired intermediary, whose job it was to reconcile 
these two warring Princes, Kabaka and Governor, and thus 
restore peace and contentment to a perplexed nation. The 
Baganda may have been mistaken to see things this way: but 
if the outcome is not reconciliation, and following upon it 
restoration, there will undoubtedly be deep disappointment, and 
probably organised protest. The gradual abandonment of the 
recent boycott can be traced partly to the fact that the 
Baganda, like the British, find it difficult to give their attention 
to more than one political event at a time. Once the Lukiko’s 
special committee had settled down to work with Professor 
Hancock in the Bishop’s quarters at Namirembe, this seemed 
to offer an alternative way out of the impasse. 

The importance of the Kabaka’s deposition lay partly in 
the strong emotions which it provoked among the Baganda: 
but also, at a different level, in the way in which it brought to 
the surface tensions in Uganda society. And because it served 
to remind not only the Baganda where the realities of power 
lay, the event gave a new stimulus to Uganda nationalism. 

It is surprising in some ways that this nationalism has been 
so slow to develop. The Uganda National Congress has only 


ICO’ 


been in existence since 1952, and the boycott was its first major 
operation. It has a Party card, a 3s. annual subscription, a 
five-point programme (including the demand for ‘self- 


government at an early date’), the beginnings of a political 
machine, and a capable Acting President, Mr. Sekabanja. Its 
great advantage is that it can make some claim to speak for 
Uganda, and not merely Buganda, opinion. Indeed, a local 
joke is that the only people (not in gaol or exile) who genuinely 
believe in one Uganda are Mr. Sekabanja and Sir Andrew 
Cohen. This is not entirely nonsense. For historical reasons 
the Baganda have hitherto provided Uganda with most of its 
political leaders, and their interests and energies have been 
mainly devoted to their own political institutions, centering 
upon the Great Lukiko. These institutions have retained 
unusual vigour; and the recent strengthening of the elected 
clement in the Lukiko has increased its importance as the 
mouthpiece of Buganda opinion. Great men like Sir Apolo 


Kagwa—Katikiro (Prime Minister) of Buganda during the 
critical first quarter of this century—were able to prevent 


excessive encroachment by British Authority; so that the 
Baganda still felt themselves governed by their own people. 
‘We regarded the British as our guests—we had invited them 
fo our country. So, whenever they came to our villages, we 
naturally gave them the customary presents which we give to 
guesis, goats and chickens and eggs—particularly eggs: and 
we would make a feast together ’—was how one Muganda 
described this period, which in retrospect seems a kind of 
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golden age. Now the period of government by eggs is finished, 
but the memory endures. 

Another striking fact about the Baganda is the strength of 
Christian beliefs and institutions. Before the 1900 Agreement 
and the establishment of British power they had their own 
history of religious wars, of martyrs, of missions to the heathen. 
The marriage of the two systems—traditional and Christian— 
is expressed in this convention whereby the Katikiro must be 
an Anglican and the Omulamuzi (Chief Justice) a Catholic: a 
similar balance of creeds is preserved on the Hancock ‘com- 
mittee. When I asked Mrs. Rebecca Mulira—the beautiful 
and energetic wife of Eridadi Mulira, who has played a leading 
part in the movement for the return of the Kabaka—how the 
Uganda African Women’s Congress came into being, she 
explained: ‘We thought of making our protests about the 
Kabaka through the Mothers’ Union or the YWCA: but 
somehow neither of these seemed quite suitable: we needed a 
definitely political organisation.’ Where else in Africa would 
the Mothers’ Union be thought of in this way ? 

In contrast with their own institutions, the Government of 
Uganda has seemed to the Baganda a much more remote 
affair. The Legislative Council, which contained no African 
member until after the last war, has been regarded as a purely 
Euro-Asian concern. Even in its new reformed state, with 
its heavy representation of official and nominated members, 
it cannot claim to be very exciting. It lacks altogether the 
appeal and the scope of the parliamentary systems of the 
West Coast. Its African members tend to be thought of as 
Government men. Until the Legislative Council becomes 
something in the nature of a genuine parliament, with a broad 
suffrage, a common roll, and a ministerial system, Baganda 
politicians cannot be blamed for preferring the warmth and 
passion of their own Lukiko to the ghost of a_ national 
legislature. 

‘Uganda’ as a concept may still be obscure: * British East 
Africa’ is positively repulsive. Yet * British East Africa” has, 
of course, a solid institutional embodiment in the East Africa 
High Commission. One buys East African stamps and spends 
East African shillings. If I want to enter Uganda, I have to 
obtain a permit from the High Commission’s office in Trafalgar 
Square. It has often been argued—with justice—that the 
former Secretary of State’s breezy hints about the possibility 
of an eventual East African Federation were an essential link 
in the chain of events that led to the Kabaka-Cohen deadlock. 
But there are plenty of other facts to remind Ugandans that 
Kenya is uncomfortably close: the screening of Kikuyu students 
at Makerere College; the occasional British official with a 
‘Kenya outlook.” One disadvantage from which Sir Andrew 
Cohen has suffered all along is his reputation as an architect 
of Rhodesian Federation, which has helped to encourage the 
fear that ‘it might happen here.” To do Sir Andrew justice, 
he has done his best to insist that Federation is not on the 
cards. But fears cannot be entirely removed by words. There 
may have to be a good deal of unscrambling of British East 
Africa (whatever the technical disadvantages) before Ugandans 
are really convinced that there is no danger of their political 
future being tied up with that of Kenya. This dislike of the 
Kenya connection is reflected in the Uganda attitude to the 
term ‘ multi-racial State’; which seems in Kenya to mean 
something dangerously, if imprecisely, liberal; but suggests in 
Uganda the kind of State in which Europeans have the power, 
Asians have the money, and Africans do the work. This, 
understandably, is not the kind of State which Ugandans want. 
From this point of view the announcement by the former 
Secretary of State for the Colonies last February—that Britain's 
long-term aim was to budd Uganda into a self-governing State, 
in which the government of the country would be mainly in 
the hands of Africans—marked the one definite advance that 
has come out of the present crisis. But here again Ugandans 
are increasingly interested, not simply in assurances that they 
will eventually travel the Gold Coast road, but in the actual 
sensation of travelling. 


Sir Andrew Cohen, obviously, understands all this. If the 
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new constitutional scheme—on waich, we have been told, the 
Lukiko’s special committee and the Governor have agreed— 
provides for a new role for the Kabaka, in which he will 
not again be confronted with embarrassing choices, can we, 
and the Baganda, hope that the question of the restoration of 
Mutesa II will also be seen in a new light? That Jack shall 
have Jill; nought shall go ill. Clearly the sorting out of the 
constitutional issues will still leave a residue of personal 
problems. ‘The Kabaka and the Governor are not a car and 
a lorry—so that you can repair one and fit the other out with 
a new carburettor, and put them on the road again: they are 
human beings *—as one Muganda expressed it. Nevertheless, 
if Uganda is in fact to develop as a self-governing, mainly 
African-governed State, it will be neither Kabaka nor Governor, 
but the Sekabanjas and the Muliras (and the Rebecca Muliras) 
who will have to make the running over the next ten years. 
In this new kind of political context the problem of the 
reconciliation of the Princes looks less intractable. 


Glavlit Over Literature 
By JOHN ARDEN 


N the annus mirabilis which began with the arrest of the 

Jewish doctors for murdering Zhdanov and ended with 

the execution of Beria, a number of reports from Russia 
aroused hopes among the optimistic that something described 
as * liberalisation’ was taking place. Few of these were more 
widely canvassed in the West than the signs that literature 
might be given freer scope. 

These promises did not amount to very much by western 
standards. All that was announced was that the public was, 
in the words of the most extreme * liberal,” Pomerantsev, to 
ha, e Communism * brought closer’ by means of novels instead 
of the banal tracts which had virtually constitut@d Soviet 
literature since the Zhdanov freeze-up in 1946. By Soviet 
standards, on the other hand, this was an _ extraordinary 
liberation, and signified—as many writers made clear—that a 
writer's judgement of what made an effective novel might be 
preferred to the views of a Party apparatchik. 

Last October, a meeting of the Board of the Writers’ Union 
was the occasion of a series of speeches which almost 
unanimously rubbed in the new line. Novels by people like 
Grossmann, condemned by the same speakers only six months 
previously at the height of the anti-semitic drive, were 
rehabilitated, together with such works as those of IIf and 
Petrov which had been censured in 1948. Stereotyped Party 
fiction was ridiculed. And, while the Zhdanov decrees were 
not mentioned, almost every speaker quoted Malenkov’s 
speech to the XIXth Party Congress, orthodox though it had 
sounded at the time, to justify the new programme. The mdst 
sensitive weathercocks of changes in the Party wind, Simonov 
especially, were the most forthright proponents of the new 
look. And, to indicate official approval, the meeting was 
attended by Ponomarenko, alternate member of the Party 
Praesidium and (then) Minister of Culture. 

Every Soviet book has to be approved by a censor appointed 
by Glavlit—the Chief Administration for Literary and Publish- 
ing Affairs. The legislation on how this censorship takes place 
goes into great detail. In the case of books the MSS must 
be approved before printing, then the proof, then the corrected 
proof. Licence to print, valid for three months only, is then 
granted. Twenty-eight pilot copies may then be run off. 
[hese are sent to various bodies, including the Party’s 
* Agitprop’ Department and the MVD. If there is no inter- 
vention by any of them the edition may be printed, but a final 
authorisation by Glavlit is required before it can be released. 

It seems highly unlikely that the numerous Party officials 
involved would let anything unorthodox past this net, and the 
implication is again that the freer literature went out with 
the approval of at least some of the top leadership. 

For a few months all went well. The names of writers long 
discredited began to appear. Pasternak, who had published 
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practically nothing but translations since 1946, had a highly 
‘subjective’ poem in Znamya. Novels like Seasons of the 
Year by Vera Panova and Mother Volga by F. Panferoy Were 
both printed and praised, although their characters included 
numbers of unpleasant and criminal Soviet citizens. Among q 
number of bold new plays, L. Zorin’s The Guests, which 
portrays a Sovjet official, the son of an old Bolshevik, as g 
bullying bureaucrat, was actually praised by Simonoy 
although as a critic was to remark later, ‘The author puts 
across the false and slanderous idea that Kirpichev’s negative 
characteristics are not survivals of the past, but almost the 
consequence of our social system.” And Ilya Ehrenburg, who 
is not quite such a reliable weathercock as Simonov only 
because he has occasionally carried the current Party ling 
to absurd extremes, published The Thaw, which described, 
with extraordinary freedom, the troubles of writers under the 
Stalin freeze-up. 

A striking article by Pomerantsev, in Novi Mir of De ember, 
amounts to a manifesto for the whole trend. In his assault 
on ‘siereotyped’ writers Pomerantsev made a number of 
points which could not but be regarded as grave solecisms by 
all to whom the Party is dearer than art or truth. : 

He criticised the habit of conveying the prosperity of the 
Soviet Union by the description of enormous meals. He men. 
tioned a novel in which a miner exclaims, * Oh to start using 
the long blasting charge! If only the week-end were over!’ 
and commented, * Where did you find a mole like that, burn. 
ing with the desire to be constantly underground?’ He 
claimed that tractors are for ploughing. not marrying. He 
pointed out that Shakespeare had wr.tien well without being 
a member of a union. And, worst of all, he called for 
‘sincerity,’ as the quality which ‘ distinguishes the author of a 
book or play from the compiler of a book or play.’ 

This view of sincerity was a bit strong even then, and was 
the subject of the first partial counter-attack, made on 
January 30 in Literaturnaya Gazeta, which pointed cut that 
‘the first test for a Marxist’ is not sincerity but * evaluation 
of the ideological-artistic quality of the work.’ But the publi- 
cation of new-look books and articles continued. And it was 
not until May that a concerted barrage, from not only the 
literary papers but also the heavier guns of the Party, Party 
Life, Kommunist and Pravda itself, opened up. Then, indeed, 
the uproar was deafening. Though Zorin and Pomerantsev 
were the main targets, virtually every product of the * liberal’ 
interlude received varying degrees of censure. Zoshchenko 
was again attacked. Pasternak was severely criticised fot 
writing 

Life too is only an instant .. . 

Only a song, only a dream 

Only a grey dove 
which, as Pravda pointed out, it certainly isn’t, especially im 
the Soviet Union. A whole list of playwrights like Gorodetsky 
and Surov, novelists like Vera Panova and Panferovy, critics 
like Lifshits and Abramov, and periodicals like Novi Mir and 
Oktyabr got more or less condemnation. And Ilf and Petrov, 
who had been largely rehabilitated in October, again came in 
for disapproval. 

Examples were made of certain offenders. The playwrights 
Surov and Virta, and several others, were expelled from the 
Writers’ Union for immoral and anti-social behaviour, includ: 
ing * petty-bourgeois licentiousness.’ Of course, as the Archi- 
mandrite says in Pur Out More Flags, they ‘say it was fot 
fornicaiions, but it was for politics. They are not expulsing 
for fornications unless there is politics too.’ And Pravda 
gets the point home by saying of the victims, * It is no accident 
that precisely these writers have recently brought out ideolog- 
cally corrupt, vulgarly naturalistic and dull literary works 

Early in June writers’ meetings were called in Moscow and 
Leningrad under Party auspices to revi'e the defeated tendency. 
As if to emphasise the high authority behind the change, 
Simonov was one of the most effective speakers, especially 
against Zorin. ; 

One of the most marked features of the whole campaigi 
has been the frequency and respect with which the Z'xJan0y 
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decrees, forgotten last October, have been appealed to. As 
a contrast, I have only come across one reference to 
Malenkov’s Party Congress speech. 

What the Party is once again requiring of its authors, in 
any case, is pretty clear. Party Life calls for ‘a Party attitude 
to literature ” instead of * subjectivist criteria of sincerity.’ In 
fact, the Soviet author must write to the Party’s orders whether 
he sincerely accepts them or no. The nature of those orders 
js also defined, in the same article, where ‘ social realism” is 
praised (as against ‘bourgeois objectivism’), and it is laid 
down that ‘ typicality corresponds to the substance of any given 
social-historical phenomenon, and is not simply what is most 
widespread, most frequently repeated.” In plain language the 
one new block of flats in a town of slums is to be treated 
as ‘typical”"—unless indeed the writer is dealing with a 
capitalist country, when the slum house will be typical even 
when there is only one left in a town of model flats. 

The reimposition of the Party harness—bit, blinkers and 
all—is thus already a fact. It will be announced with even 
fuller formality at the forthcoming Second Congress of Soviet 
Writers (the first for twenty years). It is sad to remember that 
last October’s promising meeting of the Board was meant to 
keynote this Congress. 

The admirer of Russian literature must seek consolation in 
the proof, provided by the short period on ticket-of-leave, that 
the will is present to take advantage of any opportunity that 
may come. He will also be heartened by the passive dis- 


approval of some of the leading authors—at the Moscow 
writers’ meeting: ‘Unfortunately, neither K. Fedin, nor 


N. Tikhonov, nor L. Leonov, nor V. Kataev, nor many other 
well-known writers spoke, although they were present.’ More 
striking still is the rare courage of Zoshchenko at the Leningrad 
meeting —* The attempt of M. Zoshchenko to justify his faulty 
attitude, which was previously subjected to just Party 
criticism, aroused the unanimous condemnation of all present.’ 

But these voices of *‘ middle-class whining’ and the ‘ dunghill 
point of view’ will now be silenced, and Soviet literature will 
once again be read with benefit only by those who earn their 
livings by it—the censor in Russia, and the hostile critic 
outside. 


Free for All 


By CLIFFORD COLLINS 


HE holiday season past, pain and hunger begin again 

on Monday morning at ten to nine, and will last at one 

stretch until five days later at ten to four. My present 
feflection is that hunger is simply a sort of pain, and at the 
West County School we deal with this sort first. For on 
Monday morning, when we have lined them up and led them 
in, canteen money, which is ninepence a day for a week, must be 
collected. For this there is a separate register, with a cross- 
column space for each dinner consumed, and one each for 
Monday and Friday payments. Some boys are known as ‘ free 
dinners,’ and there’s a chorus of, ‘E’s a free dinner, sir,’ if 
Task one to pay by mistake. It is a point of pride with some 
not to be a ‘free dinner.’ Last term, one free-dinner-looking 
youth about whom I had made a mistake came to my desk-side 
and protested, reproachfully yet with a mental stamp of his 
foot, ‘I’ve never been a free dinner!’ A wealthy farmer's 
son, on the other hand, didn’t pay for a term before he was 
found out. 

The meal itself is odoriferous; at least, when it is stew, which 
is two or three times a week. Current theory blames the 
cooking fat. On other days are served cold meat and a roast 
potato (best of the week), an onion pie with meat in it, and, 
possibly, some rather black-looking butcher’s bangers. These 
are pork, and apple sauce accompanies them. The rest is 
pudding, soft or hard, with or without sauce, custard or fruit. 

Once a month, in addition to corridor duty, I have dinner 
duty as well. On any duty day, I am a ‘ free dinner ’; in fact, it 
is now the only day of the week that I stay for dinner. The 
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duty itself is another matter. The canteen hut belongs to the 
girls’ school, but it is used by each department in turn. This 
year the girls eat first, on table-cloths beside flowers, which 
are just being removed by the girl waitresses at the time we 
arrive, leading a hundred-and-fifty-boy-long column, two 
abreast, round the corner from the boys’ building. There is 
a pause at the hut entrance for my senior colleague and me 
to man the doors at each end. On a sign, the boys barge past 
us to stand twenty a table at fifteen tables. My senior colleague 
stands on a chair at the ready for a pauseless Grace. 
* Handstogethereyesclosed,’ he says. Some eyes are not closed. 
He repeats it. Grace is similarly said before everyone seats 
himself in a rush 

At one end of the hut is a one-helping table for miscreants. 
Talking is not allowed, and having talked is a reason for being 
sent there. A County Canteen Supervisor visited us once and 
was shocked. ~* But,” she said, “a meal is a social occasion.’ 
She was right; but conversation is a late social development, 
and at the West County School we have not yet reached it. 
For us, it is purely alimentary. We regard our duty as done, 
our free dinner earned, if the meal is simply served and eaten. 
My senior colleague has a theory about boys, which he 
illustrated for me once when he didn’t know I was looking. 
He found a boy who was sitting in his place without talking, 
kicking under the table, or elbowing. He was just eating in an 
unconventional way. He stopped behind the boy, watched 
him, then tapped his shoulder. * Are you a human being ?’ 
was what he said. It was a very abstract question. 

Dinner duty ifvolves two other tasks, not themselves onerous. 
The food is served and delivered by boys; messily, but it must 
be done fairly. We also walk the rows. A distraction is that 
the girls are playing on the field at one side, so the more 
ardent of my senior colleague’s charges must be moved to the 
tables furthest away. If we are passive policemen, there is 
little else for us to do. 

Apart from school-dinner time, I have been in the canteen 
hut only once. After the school play last year—a pirate story 
suitable for man and boy alike—there was tea for the cast 
and staff there, which really was a social occasion. It was 
a Saturday afternoon and a fish and chip tea, and not fish and 
chips only: there was bread and butter, jam, scones, doughnuts, 
Chelsea buns, Bath buns, rock buns, and home-made cakes, 
all gifts for the nonce. It was a * help-yourself’ do. It was 
free, no ninepences to collect. No supervision. There was an 
adult present for every child. Everyone talked. The staff 
talked to the staff, as on weekdays, and the boys talked among 
themselves. 

I remember that Tolly was there, the largest and gruffest 
of the pirates, the one who insisted most vehemently on 
hanging all the officers in the ship. In class he is a red-haired 
boy, an armchair footballer, a grocer’s roundsman after four, 
and one of those heads of tables in the canteen who have to be 
moved away from the girls. He also writes illegibly at high 
speed, talks with a stutter, is a classroom joke. I didn’t watch 
him eating, didn’t talk to him, didn’t see him until Monday 
morning at ten to nine. Then I only really heard him. * Siddie 
boy,’ he said to the school left-half, ‘you should ‘ave been 
there on Saturday. Ah’ve never seen anything like it. You 
should ’ave seen ‘em. Plites o’ kikes.’ 1 have only evgr heard 
one other remark made with the same degree of personal 
triumph. It was a head teacher addressing a NUT meeting. 
‘Gentlemen, we are a profession,’ was what he said. 
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OPERA 


The Turn of the Screw 

OF all Britten's previous operas it is with 
Billy Budd that The Turn of the Screw has 
most in common. In both he has been 
attracted by, and more or less assumes in his 
audience a knowledge of, a rather enigmatic 
and operatically unpromising short story of 
an almost unnatural goodness deliberately 
destroved by a vindictive, unnamed evil, a 
minimum of action providing the merest 
frame for a rather obscure psychological 
study. In the musical opportunities it offers 
and in the treatment that Britten adopts, The 
Turn of the Screw is \ike Budd turned inside 
out. Both are very symmetrical in structure, 
and both thematically very tight-knit. But 
whereas Budd is very extended, The Turn of 
the Screw is very condensed, in two con- 
tinuous acts of eight scenes each. Then Budd 
is scored for full orchestra, with chorus, 
this only for chamber orchestra, and no 
chorus. Lastly the use in Budd of men’s 
voices only is almost reversed here, the 
voices being four sopranos and a treble, with 
the single addition of a tenor part for the 
prologue and Quint’s ghost, a part which 
more than once seems intrusive—in_ the 
prologue, which serves no real purpose, in 
the very artificial song of temptation tor 
the boy to steal the governess’s letter, and 
in the dying phrases after the boy has in 
effect ‘laid’ the ghost by uttering its name, 
The parts for the two ghosts are in fact the 
dramatic weakness of the opera, and in spite 
of such musically magnificent and con- 
vincing scenes as their duet at the beginning 
of Act Miss Jessel’s duet with the gover- 
ness at their encounter in her room, and the 
trio of Quint, the governess and the boy, 
leading up to the boy’s death, provoke the 
question whether the ideal solution for 
setting James's story to music would not be 
as a melodrama after the model of Schoen- 
berg’s Erwartung (which would also be in 
keeping with modern interpretations of the 
book) 

But although the new opera is dramatically 
less perfect than Budd, it is a success, and a 
genuine operatic success, as was indicated 
by its warm reception by the Italian audience 
which could have understood little of the 
libretto but was clearly held by the marvel- 
lously suggestive and gripping music. In 
spite of the violence his libretto occasionally 
does to the book, and the crudeness of some 
of the treatment of the ghosts, the music 
wonderfully gives back the Jamesian atmos- 
phere, or rather tne atmosphere that James 
was trying, less successfully, to create, 
preserving something of the fastidious 
refinement of its treatment of the super- 
natural and yet communicating to the 
listener a sense of plausibility, even a vivid 
sense of the governess’s horror, which James, 
who could never bring himself to do more 
than vaguely hint, circling round the horrors 
like Proust’s aunts Flora and Céline round 
Swann’s bottle of wine, never quite makes 
the reader believe in. These moments are 
offset or approached by strikingly des- 
criptive or evocative scenes of less tension— 
the governess’s journey, the piano lesson, 
going to church, the children’s play—pro- 
viding endless variety of mood and oppor- 
tunities for Britten's inexhaustibly fertile 
invention. This reveals new resources. As 


in almost every work he has written, he has 
once again advanced, in language and 
technique, on his last. Thematically the new 
opera is even more closely unified than 
Budd, being based on a very distinctive and 
melodically memorable twelve-note row, 
which serves not only as a /eitmotiv repre- 
senting Quint (or whatever Quint represents) 
but as a root-theme for almost everything 
in the work. In the scoring the new and 
entirely original full orchestral writing of 
Budd (which caused one listener, after the 
thirty-two common chords at the end of 
Act 3, to say, ‘Oh! for a normal chord’) 
is matched for the thirteen-piece chamber 
ensemble of the English Opera Group, which 
here produces many new sounds quite 
different from anything in Britten’s previous 
chamber operas. Together with the more 
‘difhcull harmonies, some of these sounds 
ure very gritty. Others are as smooth and 
sweet as only Britten today dare be. And 
the vocal lines remain as affectingly simple 
and melodic as ever. But the whole is as 
consistent as it is varied, and as beautiful 
as it is new, unmistakably the music of 
Britten and a master from first note to last. 


COLIN MASON 


Concert Hall into Opera House 


Ir was a strange fate that united the first 
visit of the Vienna State Opera since 1947 
with the operatic debut of the Royal Festival 
Hall. Would the two unfamiliar elements 
produce a gain or a loss, or would they 
cancel each other out? It must be said at 
once that the Hall, at any rate as at present 
appointed, does not make a suitable theatre. 
The shape of the stage, a long narrow plat- 
form defended by acres of curtain, suggests 
the gallant makeshift of a school speech- 
day. The scenic arrangements are neces- 
sarily primitive, the lighting ill adapted to its 
task. Furthermore, the lack of resonance, 
so justly admired in a concert, acts like a 
douche of cold water on the effervescence 
of a theatrical performance. The result was 
a serious deficiency in that vital but intang- 
ible quality of theatrical illusion that should 
unite artists and audience. It was replaced 
from time to time by a contrary illusion, 
that of a concert in fancy dress—the very 
antithesis of opera. What might have 
happened had the performances been less 
vocally distinguished it is painful to imagine. 

The experiment affected Mozart's three 
great Italian operas, which form the reper- 
tory of the brief season, in different degree. 
The most human and naturalistic of the 
three, The Marriage of Figaro, suffered by 
far the most. The intimate rapport between 
stage and audience was not established; we 
might at times have been viewing the opera 
through the wrong end of a telescope. Nor, 
until the last act, was the balance between 
singers and orchestra satisfactory; but this 
was the first night of the season, and time 


was no doubt needed to get the measure of 


the hall. Both The Marriage of Figaro 
and Don Giovanni suffered from the sketchy 
and rather drab sets, which stood awkwardly 
against the curtained background, and the 
many nocturnal scenes in the latter opera 
baffled the lighting. Was it the inade- 
quacies of the stage or the Hall’s merci- 
lessness towards defects of any kind any- 
where that made this libretto seem even more 


of a muddle than usual? We are all $0 
bewitched by Mozart’s music that we 
extend unlimited grace to Da Ponte’s flimsy 
patchwork, which would have laid any other 
composer on his back. Who else could havg 
retained our interest, not to mention our love, 
for this bunch of procrastinators and jn. 
competents who (in terms of drama) do 
nothing in particular and do it very badly? 
Cosi Fan Tutte, the most artificial of the 
three operas, for that very reason came off 
best. It derives not from character of 
situation but from a wisp of an idea; it jg 
pure unlocalised fantasy, and once the 
minimum of illusion is established it can 
flourish 2lmost anywhere. Mozart of course 
humanises it, but he never distorts, as he does 
distort the flippancies of Da Ponte’s Don 
Giovanni. The producer, Oscar Fritz Schuh, 
found a happy blend of the artificial and the 
human, and the stylised set was this time 
perfectly adequate; only the ballet during the 
Act 2 serenade was out of place. 

If the eye was sometimes disappointed, 
the ear in all three operas was generally 
satisfied and often ravished. The orchestra 
produced that limpid yet velvety tone that 
we have come to expect from Vienna; there 
was an instinctive rightness, born of true 
understanding, about Karl Bohm’s tempi 
and his accompaniment of the recitative: 
and the singing was probably the best 
London has heard since the war. Of many 
fine performances, those of Sena Jurinac as 
Cherubino and Donna Elvira and Irmgard 
Seetried as Susanna and Fiordiligi stand out 
in the memory. The latter gave us a wonder- 
ful’ Deh vieni’ and‘ Per pieta.” Her Fiordiligi 
rather outweighed the (by normal standards) 
acceptable Dorabella of Dagmar Hermann— 
the single weakness in the ensemble of this 
opera. 

WINTON DEAN 


ART 

East Anglia and the Netherlands 
To enter the church at Saffron Walden is like 
stepping into one of those cool, clean, 
white interiors beloved and painted so often 
by Saenredam and de Witte, so spotlessly 
spick-and-span is its simplicity, so white the 
light that floods through its windows from 
the wide skies,of Essex. From here north- 
wards to the Wash affinities with the 
Netherlands multiply on every hand. Nor's 
this merely a matter of windmills and Dutch 
gabling, of brick and tiles from Delft and 
the Customs House in Lynn. The whole 
appearance of the countryside recalls 
Holland, from the pines and heather of 
Sandringham to the flood plains of the east. 

The points of contact between East 
Anglia and the Lowlands are not confined, 
of course. to geographical similarities, 
Sailors and fishermen, weavers, printers and 
painters, engineers expert in sea delence 
work, farmers and horticulturalists, puritans 
and royalists, have shuttled backwards and 
forwards across the North Sea since umé 
immemorial. It is this age-old intercoursé 
and its effect upon East Anglian cultur 
which is the subject of an interesting loan 
exhibition mounted in the Castle Museum 
in Norwich this summer. By photograph 
or object a wide range of subjects are touch 
upon, and paintings from Royal and private 
collections, Dutch and English museums, 
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enable parallels in art to be pointed with 

articular Success. . 

In this exhibition are sea-pieces by Van 
de Cappelle, one of the Van de Veldes, and 
others, alongside Stannard and George 
Vincent; Ruysch’s foliage and flowers round 


a tree-trunk may be compared with some of 


Crome’s too-little known plant Studies, 
notably the Burdock; there is a moonlit 
scene by Van der Neer and another by 
J, B. Crome who, with his father, was so 
often inspired to emulate the Dutchman; 
Cuyp, Potter, Wynants, Hobbema and 
Ruysdael demand comparison with Gains- 
borough and Constable. There are no 
Rembrandts (though the museum owns a 
series of his etchings) but for good measure 
there are the Cromes and Cotmans of the 
Colman collection in adjoining galleries. 
Sometimes the similarities are superficial, 
arising from nothing more than an identity 
of theme or landscape; sometimes—as, for 
example, in the grqup in Gainsborough’s 
View Near the Coast and the group in 
Hobbema’s Landscape with a Watermill 
they go deeper and seem to colour the 
artists’ whole approach to their subject. 
The century between evaporates and the 
continuity appears unbroken. 

When the eighteenth-century collectors 
began to amass Dutch pictures, landscape 
painting had not yet begun to move from the 
picturesque into the romantic. The English 
landscape tradition as we row conceive it, 
sprang from three sources: the purely 
topographical, the arcadian dreams of a past 
grandeur by Claude and Poussin which 
were domesticated by Richard Wilson, and 


the real homely but (in their composi- 
tion) highly artificial Dutch landscapists 
It was the marriage of these, at which the 


romantic poets assisted, that was to produce 


the tremulous lyricism of Constable, the 
cosmic visions of Turner, and, softened by 
a certain rusticity, a certain modest the 
great English school of water colourists 


Turner, and perhaps Gainsborough and Con- 
stable, are European. That the others, the 
petits maitres, the watercolourists who were 
content to record their pleasure in the 
passing of the seasons and the weather, were 
so often centred upon Norwich and East 
Anglia seems now not to have been entirely 
a matter of chance, for, in the picture as a 
whole, the Dutch influence came to out- 
weigh the Italian. The last words of old 
Crome are said to have been ‘Hobbema, my 
dear Hobbema, how I have loved you.’ 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 


from Father. By 
(Cambridge.) 


No News 
Huizinga. 


Leonhard 


Wuat does a woman do when her husband 
Is away in the Arctic for ten years without 
giving any sign of life? Of course, she makes 
other arrangements and it is therefore very 


inconver ent when, just as she is on the point 
of making the whole thing legal, the ¢xplorer 
turns up complete with a stock of doubtful 
arctic reminiscences and a ginger beard. 
On this basic joke the new farce at the 


Cambridge depends and Bernard Braden 
and Eleanor Summerfield keep it going quite 
effectively for two acts. After that it flags. 
However, the first two acts are fairly amusing 
—especially the enactment of an Eskimo 
Orgy in the second—and Mr. Braden gives a 
Convincing interpretation of a man who has 
heard the call of the frozen north, while 
remaining all too obviously unfrostbitten 


himself. As usual with this type of play the 
author has lacked the courage of his con- 
victions. If he had maintained it on the level 
of pure farce, it would have been something 
to take a girl to after a good dinner. As it 
is, the third act falls into mawkish sentiment 
and destroys the good work put in earlier 
by Mr. Braden and his supporters. 

ANTHONY 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


LONDON is admittedly the most provincial 
town in Britain, provincial in that it neither 
knows nor cares about what goes on outside 
its own borders. It has taken television, 
however, to ram this fact well between the 
eyes of the rest of us who in England and 
Scotland share this island with London. As 
things are, the London control of television 
is inevitable, and, since it has been imposed 
upon us by circumstances, there is no point 
in complaining about it. I merely record the 
fact that, under the influence of this most 
potent modern invention, far more than 
under the influence of sound radio, the rest 
of us in the United Kingdom have been com- 
pelled to look upon London taking in its own 
washing and fluttering it before our eyes on 
the drying rope of the whole 4 
aerials. 

Of course there are moments when we get 
away from London. We have, for instance, 
just emerged from the Edinburgh Festival 
from which a certain number of events were 


HARTLEY 


Count S 


televised. The Drama Department has 
shown a praiseworthy tendency whenever 
possible to give us ‘Regional’ plays. Then 


there are Richard Dimbleby and the talented 
and enthusiastic team who are in charge o! 


‘About Britain.’ They have a real flair for 
visiting places and for expressing their 
curiosity about them in their monthly 
excursions—but the operative words are 


excursions and curiosity. Royal, naval, 
military or air force occasions, as well as 
other national events, are reflected upon the 
television screen and so on, but the large 
majority of the ordinary fare of television 
could properly be described as ‘In Town 
Tonight.’ 

This really is nobody’s fault within or, as 
yet, without the BBC. The situation has 
arisen not only from paucity of money and 
wavelengths, but from the shape of Britain 
and its bottom-heaviness in the 
London. This bottom-heaviness cannot but 
be reflected in a broadcasting monopoly in 
this island with only one television wave- 
length. The unfortunate thing, however, is 
that, even if regional BBC television wave- 
lengths were now to become available, 
London-centred (centred as well as con 
irolled) television on the BBC has lasted so 
long that it would now be almost impossible 
to cure it under the present monopoly. It 
should be remembered that, in sound radio, 
regional broadcasting in these islands grew 
up comparatively healthily alongside London 
immediately after the invention of ‘ wireless.’ 

Here then, so it seems to us outside 
London, is one of commercial television's 
great opportunities. The viewers of the 
new programmes on the new wavelengths 
will not expect to be fed only on the old 
favourities (excellent though some of them 
have been) that inhabit the territory bounded 
on the West by Hammersmith and Earl's 
Court, on the South by the Thames, on the 
East by Portland Place, and on the North 
by Alexandra Palace. They will expect 
something fresh. And, from the television 
point of view, there is much that is fresh in 
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the life (the life not only of great occasions 
and events) outside London. Let commercial 
television reflect it for us. 

It is with the expression of this hope that I 
come to the end of what has been for me 
this interesting spell of writing these weekly 
television and radio notes. 

MORAY MCLAREN 


Mr. Wolf Mankowitz takes this 
column next week for a period of six weeks. 
Editor, Spectator 


CINEMA 


Romeo and Juliet. (Odeon, Leicester Square. 
Salt of the Earth. (Academy.)—— 
A Time Out of War. (National Film 
Theatre.) 
One doubts whether the cinema can ever 
come satisfactorily to grips with the great 
Shakespearian tragedies: cut the poetry, as 
Welles did in Macbeth, and you are dealing 
in the currency of melodrama; retain the 
poetry, as Oliver did in Hamlet, and you are 
confronted with scarcely surmountable prob- 
lems of presentation and approach. In 
Renato Castellani’s Anglo-Italian Romeo and 
Juliet, filmed in Verona and Venice, set 
against the fading, crumbling splendours of 
Renaissance palaces and churches, the dis- 
regard for the text approaches recklessness. 
The Queen Mab speech has gone, and most 
of Mercutio’s part along with it; Juliet has 
been robbed of a soliloguy (‘Gallop apace, 
you fiery-footed steeds’); the apothecary has 
disappeared altogether (this Romeo stabs 
himself); and speech after speech has been 
truncated, breaking, sometimes lamentably, 
the rhythm of the verse. Still, the play is so 
rich that it can afford even such heavy losses. 
Everything rests with the playing, and it is 
here that this Romeo and Juliet founders. 

Susan Shentall, valiantly essaying her first 
part on either stage or screen, manages some- 
thing of the fragile, eager childishness of 
Juliet in the early scenes and fails gallantly, 
if inevitably, with the verse. But Laurence 
Harvey’s Romeo, petulant where he should 
be angry (when he intervenes between 
Tybalt and Mercutio, for instance), hangdog 
and self-pitying rather than remorseful after 
the death of Tybalt, conveys almost nothing 
of the poetry—and the delight in its con- 
ceits—which made Hazlitt speak of Romeo 
as ‘Hamlet in love.” As for the rest, 
the performances—Flora Robson as _ the 
nurse, Mervyn Johns as a fussy, fidgety 
Friar Laurence, Aldo Zollo as Mercutio and 
Enzo Fiermonte as a vigorous Tybalt— 
achieve little more than an acceptable 
repertory standard. 

We are left with the bustling, busy visual 
surface of the film, with the protracted 
ballroom scene, the brawls in the market 
place, the chases through the streets. The 
scenes between the lovers move, if anything, 
too deliberately; elsewhere, energetic ‘neo- 
realist’ methods have somewhat incongru- 
ously taken charge. Much of the film 
(photography by Robert Krasker; richly 
elegant costumes by Leonor Fini) looks very 
fine, the colour achieving opulence without 
any surrender of taste. But visual distinction 
makes a poor substitute for poetry; and this 
handsome, ambitious venture remains in- 
eluctably, unforgivably prosaic. 

* * oa 


over 


Salt of the Earth, the angry, defiant 
account of a miners’ strike in New Mexico, 
is a film to be approached with some caution, 
Because its propaganda is neither blatant nor 
hysterical, because the social injustice it 
spotlights—discrimination against a minority 
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group—is real enough, it becomes relatively 
easy for the critic, especially the critic in this 
country, to disregard its political implica- 
tions. With calculated effect, the film trains 
its sights on a_ simple ‘human interest’ 
Situation: the reactions of one of the miners’ 
leaders when he realises that if the strike is 
to be won his wife must abandon the kitchen 
for the picket line, that the Mexican- 
American workers cannot claim equality 
with the ‘Anglos’ without also conceding 
it to their own women. This is vigorously, 
concisely and not unpersuasively developed, 
although husband and wife (Juan Chacon, 
an actual union worker, and Rosaura 
Revueltas, a Mexican actress adept at 
conveying long-suffering nobility) remain 
conventional symbols rather than people. 
This situation apart, the film might well seem 
insufferably crude: the storm-trooper charac- 
terisation of the deputy sheriffs, the bogey- 
man figure of the company representative, 
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sneering at the picket line from the safety 
of his car, the contrast between these repre- 
sentatives of law and business and the honest, 
resolute mining community, the deliberate 
playing up of the racial question in the 
scenes of violence—it would require a con- 
siderable degree of political naiveté to ignore 
the implications of all this. Herbert 
Biberman, Paul Jarrico and Michzel Wilson, 
director, producer and writer respectively, 
have all been blacklisted in Hollywood as 
fellow travellers: they have brought a good 
deal of Hollywood slickness to this one-sided 
account of American industrial conditions. 
> . = 
At the National Film Theatre, from 
Sund:y until Wednesday, a programme made 
up of fiims shown at the Edinburgh Festival 
includes Chuk and Gek, a fifty-minute 
Russian film about two small children, and 
the American A Time Out of War. 
PENELOPE HOUSTON 


the Editor 





SHOULD CHURCHES BE SAVED? 


Sir,—I am sorry that the Archdeacon of 
Leeds has come out in open support of the 
proposal to demolish the noble church of 
Holy Trinity, Leeds, for this will make it 
more difficult for him to abandon a position 
which must be abandoned if the honour of 
the Church is not to suffer, 

The Archdeacon writes as though the 
choice were between ‘buildings’ and 
“ people, but in fact there is only one argu- 
ment in favour of demolition, namely, the 
value of the site, and every argument, 
spiritual as well as architectural, is on the 
other side 

The most depressing thing about the Arch- 
deacon’s letter is that it reveals no conception 
of the value of a beautiful church as a means 
of bringing people to Christ. To give only 
one recent example, may [| recall C. E. M. 
Joad’s acknowledgement that it was the 
beauty of our parish churches (and Lincoln 
Cathedral) that set his feet back on the road 
to the Christian faith that he had abandoned 
in his youth 

Holy Trinity, Leeds, which the Archdeacon 
regards as an ‘asset, as though he were a 
director of a building society surveying the 
balance sheet, is a perpetual prayer in stone 
calling the people of a great city to thei 
knees. [ts maintenance is a sacred trust with 
our forefathers who built it and have 
worshipped in it. Leeds has only two old 
churches, and to pull down one of them in 
good condition merely for the cash it would 
bring has shocked the consciences not only 
of antiquarians but of Christian laymen 
throughout the country. The site may be 
valuable in terms of sterling, but how much 
more valuable it is as a means of keeping 
the Gospel before the minds of the worker 
in central Leeds. Money obtained by such 
a means could not fail to carry a curse with it. 

If the proposal is persisted in, there will 
be serious repercussions far beyond Leeds. 
Inevitably the demand, barely suppressed in 
1913, will again be raised that such buildings 
should be taken out of the control of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. I hear the mutter- 
ings already 

The Archdeacon seems to resent the fact 
that the Executive Committee of the Historic 
Churches Preservation Trust has felt com- 
pelled to make an earnest plea for the 








abandonment of the scheme. But how can 
we conscientiously invite the public to sub- 
scribe for the repair of churches in decay 
if the ecclesiastical authorities pull down fine 
old churches in good condition? I beg the 
Archdeacon to reconsider this scheme; and, 
as one who came to know and love the West 
Riding well in a political association of 
fifteen years, | can assure him that ample 
money will be forthcoming both for the 
building of new churches and for the preserva- 
tion of old ones if the appeal is made with 
force and conviction.—Yours faithfully, 


[VOR BULMFR-THOMAS 
Historic Churches Preservation Trust 


Fulham Palace, SW.6 


PATTERN OF HISTORY 

Sir,—It is ironically amusing to find in an 
article by Professor Toynbee, which sets out 
to extol the elimination of unconscious 
prejudice from the teaching of history, this 
staggering statement, ‘ There never has been 
any supernaturally privileged inner 
within the human family.’ 

This statement purports to abolish, with one 
supreme J/pse dixit more dogmatic than 
any dogma of the Pope, the entire Christian 
faith in the incarnation of Christ and His 
revelation of Himself to His apostles and His 
church 

Comment on teachers of 
superfluous !—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL GEDGE 
Dover 


circle 


‘history’ is 


The Rector, I vrhorne 
Sir, May I suggest that where Dr. Toynbee 
finds the ‘Chosen People’ pattern in history 
text-books it is due to unthinking repetition 
of past ideas and words, for I do not think 
that this belief about ourselves is alive and 
active today. It survives in this unconscious 
way and is not thought out, partly because 
the doctrine of Election is orthodox Christian 
doctrine 

But the doctrine, in its related political 
aspect, is no longer held, as is seen, for 
example, in our acceptance of the indepen- 
dence of India, which would have been incon- 
ceivable in the Victorian era, the heyday of 
the belief. 

Unfortunately just at the time when we 
have given up the belief the Communists 
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have adopted it and with it have the foree 
which results from a strong religious emotion, 
Their sense of election, knowing that they 
are right and so being certain of Victory, jg 
what makes it so difficult to deal with them, 

So, though it is desirable and would be 
easy to clear our history text-books of this 
by now, passive bias, what can we do to 
bring about the same action by (¢ ommunist 
teachers ?—Yours faithfully, 

BR. Ss lOL FIELD 
Wray Vic arage, Ambleside, Westmorl rad 

THE CRISIS IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

Sin,—Here in Wales we have the diflerent 
schools of thought in varying degrees; but, 
generally speaking, they In no wise interfere 
with the happy personal relationships that 
exist amongst all of us. 

Any special gathering o 
cerns the interest of the whole and is attended 
accordingly. Some vears ago an Anglo 
Catholic Congress was held in Cardifl; it wag 
a great success. An outsider would wrongly 
conclude from the large number of clergy and 
laity present from all parts of the Province 
that the Church in Wales was predominantly 
Anglo-Catholic. 

As a matter of fact the chair at the first 
day’s meeting was occupied by the Arch- 
bishop of Wales who had developed a strong 
anti-Catholic complex; on the second day the 
chairman was the saintly and devout 
Evangelical Bishop of Llandaff. Certainly, 
he felt a little out of place, and said so in 
his opening remarks: but as it was a Church 
affair held in his diocese he could not well 
refrain from presiding 

With us it is quite the custom for * High’ 
and ‘Low’ to attend each other's special 
services and also to exchange pulpits and 
officiate all as a matter of course 

In this way the Church in England may 
learn a lesson from her sister Church across 
the border, then some day we may sce the 
present Bishop of London presiding over an 
Islington Conference attended by all sections 
mingling in a friendly spirit free trom 
embarrassment, and vice versa: then as with 


one section cons 


us there would be no room for wrangling 
and no talk of a crisis. Yours faithtully, 
\. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


Gresford 


THE SHARP-HAND ARTIS! 


Sir.—Many who have spent a lifetime in 
India will recognise the Sharp-hand Artist's 
as given in 
{ Septem- 


application for a post 

Tambimuttu’s article in your issue ¢ 

ber 3 More than twenty year go (I 

retired in 1935) the Times of India (Bo nbay) 
published the following 
As She is Wrote 

A man out of a job, like a married 

man, will (according to cynics) do any- 

thing for a living. Few, however. we 

would go so far inio the 


imagine, 
morasses of crime as the author of the 
following letter (authentic) 
One stamps for half the anna enklosed 
for the honored reply 
Bombay. 
Most honored Sir Understanding 
there are several hands wanted in your 
honor’s dept I beg to offer my hands. As 
to my adjustimenis I peard for the metri- 
kulation exmination at Ooty, but failed, 
reason for which I will deskribe to begin 
with my writing was illigible this was due 
to clemit reason for I having come from 
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a worm to a cold climit found my fingers 
stiff and very disobedent to my wishes. 
Further I had received a grate shok to 
my mental sistem in the shape of the 
death of my only fond brother besides 
most honored sir I beg to state that I am 
in very uncormfortable circumfarenses 
being the soul suport of my fond 
brothers seven issus konsisting of three 
adults and four the latter 
being the bain of my existence ong to 
my having to support two of my own 
wifes as wel as three issus of which by 
Gods misfortune the femenene gendre 
predominates If by wondertul good 
the few humbel lines meet with 
kindness and favourable 
turn of mind I the poor Menial shall 
iy for the long life and prosperity 


adultresses, 


fortune 


your benign 


ever p 
of veurself and your honors posthumus 
OLIVE inches 
lam yo honors ve duttiull servant 

It may be mentioned that the * one 
stamps enklosed ’ was a used one and 
that eral famous jests are recognisable 

It seems that the Times of India version 
was a chestnut even In my day But | am 
glad to sce it still makes a good story, though 
how far into the future it will carry will 
doubtless depend upon my numerous post- 
humous i branches !—-Yours taithfully, 
QUAL HAI 

ENOSIS 

Sir.—In its issues dated August 13 and 27 

the Sy highlights the recent role of 

Greek ecc istics in Enosis agitation. Sen 

sational and unseemly as this has been it is 

not, I fee the basic cause of the trouble 

The Greck desire to own ¢ prus ts rooted 

deep ir turies of Hellenic nationalism. In 

1931 th eat Venizelos faced widespread 

agitation Greece over the Cyprus question 

The present crisis has been brewing for at 

Jeast five vears, and Mrs. Stocks’s criticisms 

of the Colonial Office (August 20) should be 

applied with equal stringency to the British 

Foreign Office for its ineptitude in handling 

the Greek end of the problem. It is true 

that successive Greek governments have 


shown restraint. But bishops, editors, trade- 
unionists, untversity professors, professional 
agitators, and Greek diplomats (openly and 


behind the scenes) have worked hard to pro- 
mote Enosis. Wildly 
"British tyr have enflamed 


accounts of 
sull further 


distorted 


inny ° 


nationalistic acquisitiveness. The British have 
taken no counter-measures In fact Enosis 
has been facilitated by visits to England of 
Greek press delegations at the British tax- 
payers’ expense 

Greeks astute journalists For most 
& prima jective of an official visit to 


England is to cross-examine prominent, and 
almost invariably ill-briefed, British spokes- 
men about Cyprus, and to be first with the 
news which is sure to hit the headlines at 
home. One delegation came to England as 
guests of the British Foreign Office at a time 
in 1952 when Archbishop Makarios was mak- 
Ing one of his protracted visits to Athens. A 


statement 1 Cyprus made by Mr. Nutting 
to the Greek press delegation in London 
Inevitably had strong and anti-British reper- 
cussions in Greece The Drogheda Com- 
Mission should have probed more deeply, 
than its published report suggests, into the 
ineffectiveness of the British Overseas Infor- 


mation Services in many parts of the world 
at the present time.—Yours faithfully, 

NANCY CRAWSHAW 
88 Portland Place, W.1 


SEPTEMBER 


SCOTTISH ROYAL COMMISSION 


Sir,—Arising out of the correspondence on 
the Scottish Royal Commission Report, Mr 
D. Bond asks, * Why if Scottish Nationalism 
is so powerful and popular a force as we are 
told repeatedly is the case, is there not at this 


moment a solid phalanx of 71 Scottish 
National MPs at Westminster?’ The 
answer to the riddle is that the traditional 


British Parties are too strong in Scotland for 
the return of a Scottish Nationalist Group 

There is no doubt whatever that generally 
speaking the Scottish people want the manage- 
ment and control of their own affairs in a 
Parliament in Scotland. A _ plebiscite taken 
in the Burgh of Kirriemuir on February 1, 
1949, this. Of the total electorate 
of 2,715 the number of votes cast was 2,310 
and of these votes 92.3 per cent. voted for a 
Scottish Parliament and 5.4 per cent. voted 
against 

Another aspect of the Scottish problem is 
with regard to the Treaty of Union of 1707 
This Treaty has been broken many times by 
the British Government in Scottish 
protests An example of far-reaching impor- 
tance to Scotland occurred in the passing of 
the Local Government (Scotland) Act of 1929 
when Clause 21 of that Treaty broken, 
taking away many powers of the small 
Burghs of Scotland although the majority of 
the Scots MPs opposed the passing of that 
Act In Scottish protests the 
British Government authorised the admini- 
stration of the Act 

I repeat my question: what 
should the Scottish people now take in order 
legislature in Scotland for the 
management and control of Scottish affairs ? 

Yours faithfully, 


coniirms 


spite ol 


was 


spite ol 


earlier steps 


to secure a 


R. E 
Scotland 


MUIRHFAD 


Meikle Cloak, Lochwinnoch, 


MY GOODNESS, MY GUINEAS! 
Sir,—Authors of Sir Compton Mackenzie's 
status may tremble for their quiddative 
shilling but I rather think that the pay-off 
where the rank and file are concerned is likely 
to be much the same as that concluded 
below, which was published in Punch in 
September, 1951 

Guineas are gracious gold, presented with 

a bow, 

Remote from common dross; 

Implying dignity in gain or loss, 

Sketching a slight suggestion of the 

buccaneer somehow 


Linked-up with low companions and a 
high white brow 

Outgoing guineas hallmark Non 
Utility 

Pictures, old furniture, mink coats and 
Mings, 

Paris hats, tiaras, pearls, the Sport of 
Kings, 


Pedigree pets, piano lessons and Gentility 

Incoming guineas gild Concertos ren 
dered, 

Plans, Briefs, Expert Advice and Rights 
surrendered: 

Hot up the bid for things no gentleman 
would sell at all 

But for the urgent need of plumbing at 


the Hall. 

Pounds are Plonked Down as Pay, 
Guineas Reward as Fees; 

Such fine distinctions Poets waive, with 


ease. 
—Yours faithfully, 
KATHLEEN RICHARDSON 


24, 
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NO CHINESE CANCER 

Sir,—I feel sure that all your readers, as well 
as those of your other journal New Statesman, 
will be delighted to hear of the sudden cessa- 
tion of lung cancer in the Peace Loving 
Peoples Democratic Republic of China. They 
will hope that Mr. Visnawathanarayanan can 
give them the same assurance with respect to 
cancer of the mind.—Yours faithfully, 


STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 
Nelson Court, Gorey, Jersey 
DANUBE FLOOD RELIEF FUND 


Sir,—Many of your readers will, we feel sure, 
sympathise with the peoples of Austria and 
Southern Germany in the distress they have 
suffered through the recent disastrous floods. 
The Anglo-Austrian Society and the Anglo- 
German Association are together appealing 
for funds in aid of the victims who in many 
have lost their homes and all their 
possessions. Contributions will be gratefully 
received from all those who wish to show their 
good will. 

Donations should be either to the 
Secretary, the Anglo-German Association, 32 
Parliament Street, London, S.W.1, or to the 
Secretary, Anglo-Austrian Society, 139 Ken- 
sington High Street, London, W.8, and should 
be clearly marked ‘Flood Relief Fund’ 
(Austrian or German as the donor wishes).— 
Yours faithfully, 


cases 


sent 


CLEMENT DAVIES 

JOHN HYND, F. J. BELLENGER, 

GODFREY NICHOLSON 
Anglo-Austrian Society, 


139 Kensington High Street, W.8 


HAREWOOD 
PAKENHAM 
HARPNER, 


SEL BORNE, 


Oo. T 


BARON CORVO 


I have for some years been compiling 
bibliography of the writings of 
Frederick William Rolfe. 

Fr. Rolfe, or Baron Corvo, or Nicholas 
Crabbe, or Frederick Austin, or Frank 
English, as at various times he called himself, 
a more prolific writer than is generally 
supposed. Besides his books he contributed 
stories, poems, articles and letters to a wide 
range of periodicals—both anonymously and 
under innumerable noms de plume—over a 
period of thirty years. If any reader who 
possesses unpublished material relating in any 
way to Rolfe’s writings, or has knowledge 
of any of his contributions to periodicals, will 
get in touch with me, I should be extremely 
grateftul.—Yours faithfully, 


Sir, 


a detailed 


was 


crcll WOOLF 


24 Victoria Square, S.W.1 


JOHN O'LONDON’S 


Sir,—Let the passing of John O'London's 
Weekly achieve a degree of immortality, 


culture 
remain 


that a certain 
nation ts to 


serving as a reminder 
must be fostered if the 
great 

‘The people only want this stuff.” my news- 
agent complained indicating the piles of 
trashy picture papers around the busy shop, 
adding that a journal such as the Spectator 
would have to be ordered especially 

In spite of the millions spent on education 
the cultural heritage left us by our forebears 
is being lost in favour of synthetical 
entertainment 

Perhaps a timely warning is needed 
faithfully, 


mass 
Yours 


D. WYLOW 


26 Clifton Gardens, Folkestone, Kent 
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The Eye-Rhyme Clerihew 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 238 
Report by Allan M. Laing 
Competitors were invited, for a prize of €5, to submit sets of three clerihews whose rhymes 
are eye-rhymes and whose subjects are any writers, ¥ ving or dead. For example: 
The late W. T. Stead 
Loathed mead 
And almost never drank claret 
In a cabaret. 


The very voluminous response to this COMMENDED 
competition proves that the scope of the (ALMA MARSH) 
eye-rhyme clerihew (a variation which I Francois de Sales 
invented some fifteen years ago) is almost as Avoided Wales: 
wide as that of the orthodox type. Its lla dit: ‘J'adore Paris, 
defect is, of course, that it is for the eye only. Mais je déteste Beaumaris.” 


Few competitors seem to have found the 


. (JOY R. GRANT) 
idea difficult, although there were some who 


*‘Hand me,’ said Dante, 


‘nile Ip ‘e goo slerihey yerna . 

failed to produce good clerihews, perhaps he plume de ma tante 
because they made the mistake of thinking I've thought of something nice 
the form too easy. Clerihews, in my view, About Beatrice.’ 


must be concise (no elephantine last line), 
written in straightforward English without 
inversions; and they are all the better for SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 240 
having some connection, however tenuous, 
with the real life or character of their subject. 

After weighing the merits of some 500 
clerihews, I have isolated four winning sets, 
and suggest awards of £2 to R.'S. last week) by the LCC, 
Stanier, and £1 each to E. W. Fordham, 


Competitors are asked to note that Oscar 
Wilde's Tite Street house is requisitioned by 
Chelsea Borough Council, and not (as stated 





1954 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION ‘\w. 24] 
Set by Sid Poshbloke Jones 

The Spectator recently published an articl 
on The Cockney Renaissanci (Spectator 
August 27), a literary movement comparable 
in importance to the Scottish Renaissance 
of the Auld Scots tongue, otherwise known as 
Lallans. The author of this epoc h-mak ing 
article, signing himself Anselm Chilworth 
reproduced a masterly translation into cockney 
of Baudelaire’s * Albatross’ under the title of 
‘The Helbatrawss, aht er Charle, Bordilairs 
parleyvoo’ written by Helfred Ugeins. the 
founder of the group of poets known os 
Uggins n is mob. A prize of £5 (oy 
more for a masterpiece) is offered for q 
translation into cockney of the mob of 
Robert Burns’s Jean (Oxford Book of English 
Verse, Pp. 567), or W. B. Yeats’s The Lake 
Isle of Innisfree (Oxford Book of English 
Verse p. 1039) or T. S. Eliot's Preivdz No, 2 
(Collected Poems 1909-1935, p. 21 ‘The 
morning comes to consciousness . . .), 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Compztition 
No. 241,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than October §, 
Results in the Spectator of October 15, 


Pibwob and R. Kennard Davis. Couniry Life 


PRIZES 
(R. S. STANIER) SoME time ago I was talking to a shepherd 
Thucydides it lit h who gave me details of a few of the markings 
Seldom laughed till he split his sides of sheep employed by owners of herds that 


And was thus one of the banes 
Of Aristophanes. 

It was no use addressing Dante 
By the poste restante; 


He kept going from place to place 
{/legro vivace register of markings was a very important 


thing to have, but the question of sorting out 


range freely on the mountains, are gathered 
up for shearing and dipping and sorted out 
when the time comes to remove them to 
lower pastures. It seemed to me that a 


Many of the best remarks of Goethe 


Have sunk in Lethe; the sheep of a dozen owners is nothing to the 
For instance: he once told Heine problem that had to be faced in the North- 
To go and jump in the Seine West Territories of Canada when free-ranging 


(e. W. FORDHAM) cattle first started to be branded [he first 


John Keats register there contained 95 brands entered 


Having been ploughed in Greats between 1880 and 1883 Today in Alberta 
Wore a black chemise there are 21.000 registered caitle brands and 
Till his demise 3.500 reaistered horse brands. Some of these 
Thucydides markings are done with a hot iron and some 
Drowned three of his brides with acid. While the iron causes much acute 
He was an unpredictable cove pain, the branding takes little time, whereas 
When in love the acid process IS protracted Western films 
Sir Edmund Gosse have made us all familiar with cowboys and 


Was arrested by a posse 
Of remarkably nice 
Police 


cattle ranching. Branding is a skilled busi- 
ness and in the Canadian Provinces a small 
mistake can cause the duplication of a 
registered brand and lead to court action, 
iltogether a more common happening than 


(PIBWOB) 
John Keats 
Entered caveats 
Against the threats 
Of W. B. Yeats. 
When Professor Joad 
Went abroad 


cattle rustling 


Sharpening Stones 
Bob, who knows the hills well, having 


The natives guessed from his mien worked in remote places first as a shepherd 
That he was an alien boy and then on water schemes, told me 
Daniel Defoe about a place where I could find sharpening 
Got a pebble in his shoe; stone The slabs of stone had once been 
He said, ‘Open, Sesame! quarried from the cliff. On the ground in 
And out it came. that particular place, he said, | would find 

(R. KENNARD DAVIS) some of the best stones one could wish for 
When John Keats when setting a razor I promised to bring 
Got ploughed in Greats, one back for him The journey meant a 
He downed three quick champagn walk of more than three hours, but I had a 
And wrote “The Eve of St. Agnes motive for going. My cree! was on my 
Euripides shoulder Up in the quiet corner of the 
Was strong on forsaken bridk hills | found the = stones Ihey seemed 


But his real panache 


W Andromache idmirably suitable for sharpening a_ blade 
As 7 are Cie 


1 stood looking at the debris on the ground 
ind wondering about the donkey teams with 
laden baskets that, according to Bob, had 


Henry James 
Murmured ‘O, Mesdames! 


When they lit the stove 
With ‘The Wings of a Dove.’ once carried the stone along the mountain 


track and down to the village in the valley, 
All this was in the distant past The men 
who worked the stone are no more and their 
tools are lost in rust and rubble. 1 picked 
up a piece of stone intending to let Bob have 
it when I got back, but by accident it slipped 
from my pocket somewhere along the track 
and now he must wait until | ge it way 


again 


Perch Fishing 


Perch are the small bov’s fish. I have 
always been told Anyone can catch them, 
and I suppose that where perch are present 
in a river or lake it takes no great skill, and 
anvone can catch a few or a partic if SiZ®. 
They are greedy fish and not a ¢ pugna: 
crous They are also, in my pinion, a 
beautiful fish 1 was a small b when | 
caught my first They were all of one size 
because they came from one shoal. As often 
happens, I dropped my line in the shoal and 
the fish took the worm until the shoal was 
no more. Afterwards, learning a little about 
them, I discovered that when a perch gets 
away, its brothers appear to learn that ther 
is danger about and no more are caught 


The first nip of autumn is in the air. It 
is perch fishing weather. Very soon | expect 
to make a visit to a lake where | can spin. 


Ihe perch l hope to catch are a little bigger 
than those I had long ago To vary my 
autumn day I hope that now and then my 
line will stop and a strong pike come 
swirling round to make his first | have 
had many minor diseases and passi ) my 
time but fishing is one of which | isk 
to be cured 
Care of Leeks 

The leek is a vegetable more sht 
of in the north than in the s ips. 
The northerner often uses it in th, and 
farming families used to be fond of chopped 
leck in mashed potatoes. This is a good ume 


to attend to leeks, for they grow well late 
in the year. Yellow leaves should bx trimmed 
and the plants can be dibbled into the patch 
when the potatoes are lifted. IAN NIALL 
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The The Shell companies, in their operations 
across the world, pay the wages of about 250,000 people. 
7 Good wages for good work. People who make 
r§, their careers with Shell seldom look over their 
shoulders for better prospects or better 
treatment in other jobs. 
The Shell family is of all races, creeds 
- B 
ae and colours. Of the 250,000 on the payrolls, more 
than 240,000 are nationals of the countries in 
Ke . . . ~ 
ave which they work. Oil pioneering has often done much to 
. improve and steady the economy of a country by 
ac is $ 
vay providing revenue for its treasury, and employment, 
wages and buying power for its workers. 
we Finding, producing or refining oil in a 
~ hitherto uninhabited region can involve the creation 
ind of whole new communities with schools, 
ws churches, hospitals, health services, roads... . 
and a real sense of civic pride. 
| oan . 
ze These social services may add greatly to operating 
= costs, but that is welfare. 
a For every man or woman who works with Shell, 
yut ‘ 
ets another 1,000 depend on Shell to make the wheels 
re P ft Tr 
tt of their world go round. The products of 
It Shell Research equip your garage (oil and petrol), 
ct ; os ‘ 
7. your garden (insecticides and weed killers), 
er your kitchen (detergents and kerosene) and your 
ny ; ‘ee 
ny dressing table (cosmetics and medicines). 
ne 
ve Shell employ people by the tens of thousands. 
ny eeee 
sk They serve people by the hundred millions. 
ht 
S. 
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r people matter to 
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h T 1ELL PETROLEUM CO., LTD., ST. HELEN'S COURT, LONDON, 8.C.3 
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SUD Ub UE Ee 


Compton Mackenzie 


OR a brief moment when I opened my Times on 
September 18th to read the headline ‘ Stable in Form’ I 
hoped that Mr. Justice Stable was giving another lesson 
in common sense to a jury, but all too soon came the headline 
*Recorder on “ Test of Obscenity,”’ and I was back in the 
Eighties of the last century when Sir Gerald Dodson and 
myself were children. 
Listen to Mr. Justice Stable summing up: 

During the closing speech of the Prosecution it seemed to me 
that there was ... a certain confusion of thought. It was suggested 
that you are, by what you decide today, to determine whether 
books like this will or will not be published in the future. May 
I venture to say that your task is absolutely nothing of the kind ? 
We are not sitting here as judges of taste . . . we are not here 
to say whether we think it would be a good thing, if books like 
that [The Philanderer| were never written. 

Listen to Mr. Griffith-Jones for the prosecution a few 
weeks later 

It you decide this book, September in Quinze, is not obscene you 
are in effect giving licence to those responsible for maintaining 


the standard of our novel 


Listen to Mr. Justice Stable 


It is not our fault that, but for the love of men and women and 
the act of sex, the human race would have ceased to exist thousands 
and thousands of years ago 


Listen to Sir Gerald Dodson, the Recorder 


Sex has been referred to as one (s/c) of the vital things in life. 


I cannot believe that Sir Gerald Dodson is a devotee of 
artificial insemination for human beings, but he should clarify 
his point of view. 

Mr. Fearnley-Whittingstall, QC, for the defence, in an 
attempt to instil into the minds of the jury he was addressing 
some of the common sense which Mr. Justice Stable had in- 
stilled in the case of The Philanderer, quoted at length from 
what will be a classic summing-up. It was a waste of breath. 
Sir Gerald Dodson gave the jury, which according to The 
Times included ‘a number of women, a day off to read 
September in Quinze, warning them not to discuss it with 
members of their family. The members read the book, and, 
duly shocked, gave the Recorder their verdict. In his summing 
up Sir Gerald observed that ‘a book which might not affect the 
mind of an archbishop might well affect the mind of a callow 
youth or a girl just budding into womanhood.’ 

Yet Mr. Justice Stable had recently asked in the same court: 

Are we to take our literary standards as being the level of some- 
thing that is suitable for the decently brought up young female 
aged fourteen ? Or do we even go further back than that and are 
we to be reduced to the sort of books that one reads as a child 
in the nursery A mass of literature, great literature, from many 
angles is wholly unsuitable for reading by the adolescent, but that, 
of course, does not mean that the publisher is guilty of a criminal 
offence for making these works available to the general public. 





AUTUMN BOOKS NUMBER 


The next issue of the Spectator will be the Autumn Books Number, 
which will include an article by Sir Harold Nicolson on Literary 
Pilgrimages Other contributors will include Edward Crankshaw, 


E. Arnot Robertson, and James Pope-Hennessy, Reviews by 
KINGSLEY AMIS BERNARD FERGUSSON 
PETER FLEMING tom HOPKINSON 
RICHARD HUGHES ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


LUDOVIC KENNEDY C. P. SNow 

JoHN WAIN ANGUS WILSON 
There will also be the first appearance of a new Spectator feature, 
literary Leading Article. 





These words of wisdom do not appear to have impressed 
Sir Gerald Dodson. I wonder what he feels about putting the 
Old Testament, however innocuous it may be for an archbishop 
into the hands of a callow youth or a budding girl. He must 
know that the mind of callow youth has learnt far more about 
sex from a few chapters in the Old Testament than from al 
the novels ever written. If to learn about sex is to be corrupted 
and depraved then the Old Testament is a book which makes 
for corruption and depravity, and the publishers and printers 
of it should be fined £1,500 and admonished by Sir Gerald 
Dodson. 


In the course of a jobation to Mrs. Webb, a director of 
Hutchinsons, he derived comfort from the thought that juries 
from time to time took a very solid stand against this sort of 
thing. He might have added, without offending against 
modesty, when high-minded Recorders like himself were able 
to impress upon jurors a sense of their own importance as 
guardians of morality. ‘ These juries,’ Sir Gerald Dodson 
continued, ‘ realise how important it is that the youth of this 
country should be protected and that the fountain of our 
national blood should not be polluted at its source.’ And he 
concluded with this lyrical outburst: 

All credit to jurors who resist all the blandishments which can 
surround productions of this sort, and all the arguments which can 
be levelled, based upon literature of the past. 


What seems a grave matter for authors is that a man of Sir 
Gerald Dodson’s age and experience ventures to say, * Maybe 
competition in this line of business [authorship] today is as 
fierce as it is in others, and maybe it is a great temptation to 
an author, even one of reputation, to allow himself to sink into 
the mire of literature debased and calculated to deprave others.’ 
If Sir Gerald Dodson will have the courage to repeat that 
remark when he is not protected by the Bench it can be 
answered with suitable vigour. 

There is not much space left to deal with the comic attempt 
by the Swindon police to have The Decameron destroyed as 
obscene. The translation and the illustrations are over fifty 
years old and have been on sale all that time. 

The Chairman of the Appeal Committee of the Wiltshire 
Quarter Sessions asked. Mr. Molony, who appeared for the 
prosecution, if it would be proper to find a copy of The 
Decameron in the Swindon Public Library. Mr. Molony was 
good enough to admit that students of social history should 
have access to it, but insisted that to sell it in Commercial 
Road, Swindon, for three guineas could only be an attempt to 
attract people looking for obscene literature. 

I am glad that possession of The Decameron will not involve 
the Swindon Public Library in a prosecution because | had the 
privilege of formally opening it and should have felt uncom- 
fortable if a book I had on my shelves as an undergraduate 
had cast a slur on a particularly efficient Public Library. 

Fortunately the obvious fact that Mr. Stephenson for the 
defence had read the book with more intelligence than his 
learned friend for the prosecution proved a blandishment that 
the magistrates were unable to resist and Swindon was saved 
from becoming ridiculous. We do not want that old joke 
about Wiltshire Moonrakers to be given a new life, and it 
was no more absurd for those Wiltshire worthies once upon 4 
time to mistake the reflection of the moon in a pond for 4 
cheese than it would be for Wiltshire worthies of today to 
mistake The Decameron for Flossie the Venus of Fifteen 

And now is it not time that the Home Office ceased to try to 
emulate the ineptitude of the Colonial Office over Cyprus? 
It never can be quite so inept and it really is not worth the 
competitive effort. 
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spPORTING ASPECT 


The Hurling Trish 


P. W. MALLALIEU 


By J. 
you Renshaw’s 


(f/NOULD 
Corner is ?’ 

‘Man, you’re standing on it.’ 
‘Oh! Then could you tell me where Mitcham Stadium is ? ’ 


please tell me _ where 


‘Man, you're facing it. . 

| had thought that Mitcham was a part of London but on 
Sunday | found it was wholly Ireland. Irish phrases and 
Irish accents floated up from the sauntering crowd, Irish green 
flowed through the streets and the Irish flag fluttered above 
the stand. For in the stadium that day Clare was to challenge 
London at hurling and every Irishman in London, it seemed, 
had come to watch. 

Obviously this was an occasion as well as a match. There 
were some 2,000 spectators and when I arrived some 1,800 
of these were standing on the field of play with the players, 


handshaking, talking, laughing in one great family reunion. 
‘Well, God bless us and save us! I’m glad to see you! Wait 


till I tell the missus you were here!’ Exclamations and 
laughter bubbled into the sunshine until at last, ten minutes 
late, the referee blew his whistle to begin the game. No one 
moved. By and by the referee tried again. No one moved. 
He tried a third time. One man moved slowly off the field and 
ten others moved slowly on to it. The referee now blew an 
impatient blast but, suddenly seeing a friend his own, he 
himself launched into a flood of welcome and reminiscence. 
At this the 1,800 spectators on the pitch turned on him. * Just 
Jook at that referee,’ they said. “Why doesn’t he clear the 
field instead of rollicking with his friends ? ’ 

When at long last the field was cleared I saw a wonderful 
exhibition of the Irish genius for having it both ways. A 
priest blessed both players and spectators; but no sooner had 
they been blessed than the players flung themselves into what 
seemed murderous assault on each other and the spectators 
flung imprecations at the players. This furious battle went on 
at full pitch for half an hour or so, and then, at half-time, 
instantly transformed itself into blessed family reunion with 
players and spectators mingling joyfully on the field and the 
referee trying feebly to direct their attention to the game. There- 
after followed another half-hour of sound and fury melting 
Once more into family reunion. 

Most of the spectators, no doubt, lived in London. Though 
the grown-ups were unchanged, in appearance and accent, 
from the day when they left Ireland, their children spoke like 
true-bred cockneys. London was therefore the * home’ side 


and received most of the cheers-—-so long as London was 
leading. But when Clare took the lead the spectators 


swallowed deep draughts of emotion. Was not Clare, after 
all, the Ould Country ? Come on Clare! The lead changed 
repeatedly and in the end victory went to Clare by only a 
single point. But the repeated and wholehearted transfer of 
allegiance was accomplished with no more effort than is needed 
for a glance at the score sheet. 

The players, too, seemed to have it both ways. First we 
had Gaelic football which is played with a soccer ball but in 
Which the players can use their hands rugby-fashion as well 
as their feet and heads. Indeed, as the rules seemed to allow 
them to do everything, I could see no point in having a referee, 


except, of course, to keep relatives off the field while play was 
In progress and to remove the dead, if any. 
After the Gaelic football came the hurling. While the 


football had combined rugger, soccer and parts of American 
football, hurling added hockey and lacrosse to these three. 
Each player had a club like a short and flattened hockey stick 
and with this he could claw the small hard ball from the air 
and hit it back either along the ground or long distances, with 
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great accuracy, through the air. But he coulé also use his 
hands and feet. More than once when a player had his stick 
knocked from his hands, he continued in the game without it. 
Indeed one player for a time continued in the game minus not 
only his stick but his boots as well. 

The posts are combined rugger and posts. If a 
player hits the ball over the crossbar he scores one point. If 
he hits the ball between the posts he scercs a geal or three 
points. How he gets the ball over the crossbar or between 
the posts seems to be left very much to his discretion. He 
may not barge a player in the back nor hold him with his arms. 
But he seems to be able to hack or trip. He may certainly 
dribble with his feet and carry with his hands for soine paces; 
and he may throw forwards or backwards. But®mainly he 
uses his stick, hitting the ball sixty yards or more in a high, 
graceful arc to where other outstretched sticks are waiting to 
snatch or bash it. 

The game is exciting, and skilful. It remarkably 
dangerous yet in the whole afternoon there no serious 
injury and many fewer minor ones than are seen any day on 
a soccer or rugger field. And there was no ill temper and 
no appealing against the few decisions which the referee was 
called upon to make. These players from romantic-sounding 
clubs, from Tara, from Brian Borus, from Ruan and from 
Cu-Chullain played hurling with a vigour that made it look 
like war but with a wholehearted enjoyment which made one 


soccer 


looks 


Was 


sure it was peace after all. It was an enjoyable afternoon 
even for an Englishman. As for the Irish Vl bet that, for 
a good two hours, not one of them so much as thought of 


Cromwell. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Perugia 


By DAVID WILSON (Brasenose College, Oxford) 

HERE had been a sleepless night spent in the Orient 

Express from Paris to Milan, a breathless race round 

platforms to scramble aboard an ultra-fast express from 
Milan to Florence—a train that sped over the Po Plain like an 
incensed monster over a sheet of flame; and then a rough 
shoulder-fight to board the afternoon direttissimo from Florence 
to Rome. And as the drettissimo devoured its way south- 
ward, the bottom of Italy seemed to be rushing up towards me 
like some marvellously firm ground after a jump to faith from 
the dark, self-entwirling clouds of northern skies. So that when 
the train eventually pulled up at the tiny drab station of 
Terontola, I stepped down on to the platform reluctantly, with 
the feeling of a sulking child whose mother had taken him off 
the switchback before he’d had enough. Already, I felt rebel- 
lious against my destination; and I began to regret that I had 
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Old Houses... New Flats... by Glass! 


THRE IS A PROBLEM Which confronts many people 
today — how to create a convenient modern flat 
from one floor of a large, old-fashioned terrace 
house. We handed this problem to Architects 
Alison and Peter Smithson, A./A.R.1.B.A., and 
asked them to solve it for us 

They chose a house with every one of the 
typical difficulties, deep, 
with windows only at front and back. 


narrow, high-ceilinged, 
Their 
solution is tgiumphant It involves no structural 
alterations. /t would not be possible without glass. 

Look first at the small sketch at bottom left, to 
get an idea of the scene before conversion : here 


you are standing by the window of one of the two 
long rooms which, end to end, formed the whole 


space available. Now switch to the larger sketch, 
\ 
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and pick up the thread. 

Hard to believe it’s the same place? It is—and 
seen from uie same view-point. The living 
room now occupies the full length, but not 
much more than half the width, of one of the 
original rooms, and your eye carries you through 
the entrance hall, which is an extension of the 
to the main bedroom and the 
window at the far end. On your right a child's 
kitchen and a bathroom have 
been created. Notice the false ceiling suspended 


living room, 
bedroom, a 


over bathroom and entrance hall, to bring 
these small rooms to usable proportions. An 
air-extractor duct makes an internal kitchen and 
bathroom possible 


Where does the glass come in? 
° ee 


W ithout glass 
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GET UP TO DATE 


Por fuller details or a discussion of your own problem, get in touch with your local glass merchant or with 


GMANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS, 


SMETHWICK 40, BIRMINGHAM. 











GLASS HAS GIVEN THIS FLAT FLEXIBILITY. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


to allow light to penetrate right through the length 
of the flat, it would be dark and gloomy. With 
glass it comes to life. The light from the window 
in the main bedroom reaches the entrance hall 
through two sheets of figured glass, seen in- 
triguingly through each other. A light-weight 
hardboard screen slides between the sheets of 
glass, forming a door when drawn across the 
opening. The child's bedroom fs linked to the 
living room in a similar way—and lights the kit- 
chen, too. There are other vital contributions by 
glass, for instance a living rgom cupboard (not 
shown here) has a sliding door and shelves of 
glass; kitchen shelves and the bathroom cup- 
board door are of Rough Cast glass, and the 
bathroom is lined with Pot Opal Tiles. 











By the use of glass sheets and 





light wood screens, each room merges into and illuminates the next. 
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to break off my mde round Italy to go and attend lectures at 
the Italian University for Foreigners at Perugia. 


But I soon discovered I had the wrong idea about my 
destination. Within a mere couple of hours— after sitting in a 
worm-slow diesel train and catching sight of a Perugia perched 
high on top of an isolated hill lording over the surrounding 
countryside, and then finding myself, at the end of a spiralling 
ride in a groaning trolley-bus, wandering around its strange 
streets and looking out from its precipitous edge over the dark 
plain of Umbria hundreds of feet below, as though I were 
looking over an endless ocean from the cliff-face of some 
mountainous island—within a couple of hours, the precon- 
ceived impression of Perugia, culled from the notice-boards in 
the Taylorian Institution at Oxford, as a town: dominated by 
a university, melted like butter and Perugia proper fell into 
perspective. 

And almost from then onwards, the fact that Perugia was 
a University town receded into the background. The 
University itself is housed in a large eighteenth-century palazzo 

a spacious, baroque building with airy marble corridors, 
richly painted ceilings and fastidious arabesques—and it stands 
just outside the pugnacious walls of the city as though they 
didn’t think enough of its character to let it enter. 

It is the town that really matters. It has a calm, self-con- 
tained atmosphere that permeates through your pores almost 
insijiously—so that you hardly know it’s doing so until you 
suddenly realise how completely it’s satisfying your thirst. It 
is as though it has reached a peace of its own after all the 
internal upheavals of its stormy passage through history have 
quietened down, and is now content just to communicate that 
Again, it rests on the firm foundation of an 
Italy that still makes sense . . . for although it dates back to 
the Etruscan fourth century B.C.——and it has a fine massive 
Etruscan Gate—-its real character is mediaeval. . . 


peace to you. 


During the long blazing afternoons it sleeps. Its streets are 
almost deserted, the tables outside its cafés almost empty. 
The fruit sellers are asleep over their carts, vagabonds and 
loungers are curled up on the steps of public buildings, inside 
their houses the Perugians are taking their siesta, and the 
shutters are drawn down over shop windows like great heavy 
eyelids. Only the rumbling of the long blue post-bus on its 
way back from Assisi disturbs the silence. The primitive un- 
finished stonework of San Lorenzo in the main square blazes 
barbaric and infinitely remote in the sun. Beyond the main 
square, the rest of the town lies cool in its own shadows, 
dreaming, resting on its spoils and riches from the past—the 
motionless chains hanging from the sculptures of the Guelf 
lion: the Perugian gryphon above the entrance to its stately 
medixv! Palazzo Publico symbolising its far-away victories of 
Siena and Assisi in the fourteenth century; the magic blues 
and golds and the placid stylisstion of its own school of 
painters —Perugino, Luca Signorelli, Caporali; the glittering 
painted insigsia of its former councillors shining down from 
the low curvel ceiling of the Hall of Notaries into the musty 
darkness beneath. 


But, at night, Perugia slowly awakens and- becomes alive. 
In a way of its own, though. The bead doorways of its shops 
begin to rustle; its main streets become slowly populated from 
nowhere; the cafés become full; cars appear. But it is never 
noisy or hurried. Instead, it seems to become infused with a 
Strange, silent tenseness that suggests activity and excitement. 
For its activity is felt rather than seen. It is as though, in 
fact. at night the whole of Perugia draws its life from its cata- 
combs On every side, Perugia’s few main streets are 
surrounded by a vast network of tiny alleyways, like an 
unfathomable network of veins in an old body. They twist 
and turn, run under high graceful arches, reach through dark 
tunnels beneath the floors of houses like subterranean passage- 
Ways penetrating into the bowels of the earth, and cross and 
intersect each other with narrow bridges. Occasional lights 
Cast uncanny shadows across their stone, they are usually 
deathly silent; and when a solitary figure emerges from around 
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One corner and disappears round another he appears to do so 
stealthily. In fact, when you see a deserted stone stairway 
appearing from the darkness to sweep down under a lofty 
illuminated arch, or some strange play of lamplight, or the 
view from a narrow bridge on to a street below where shawled 
figures in a group are sitting motionless at the base of a wall 
in the shadows—-when you come across these, you could swear 
you'd arrived on a theatre set in an empty opera house, or 
that you were watching a bizarre film shot of an ingenious 
cameraman. You begin to feel like an actor, resigned to 
accepting impossible settings without ever questioning their 
unreality. 

But the main event of the evening always takes place in the 
main street of the town, the Corso Vanucci. Here the walls 
of the old buildings, reflecting the light of the sireet lamps 
far below them, turn into amazingly soft browns and oranges 
and appear warm and mellow and domestic. And here, every 
night, between the first hint of sunset and nightfall, this small 
broad street becomes packed to capacity with a slowly-moving 
crowd of people; all you can hear is a mufled shuffling of feet 
and a low, almost imperceptible murmuring of voices. It is 
like watching a crowd scene in a slow-motion film with the 
sound-track not functioning properly. And this is Perugia’s 
nightly social occasion. Every night the same people—the 
women in elegant summer dresses and the men in their smart 
suits and black and white shoes—circulaie and parade there 
as if by instinctive habit, by the pull of a deeply-rooted 
tradition, and their very lack of ostentation makes it impos- 
sible to laugh at them. Just the opposite happens. Within 
days, the same slow movement of the crowd, the same sensa- 
tion of its strange shimmering ceiling of murmuring, the 
continuous, hypnotic movement of the ritual become weirdly 
impelling. . . so that now, each evening, I find myself mingling 
and circulating with the procession too. I feel as though Ive 
been doing it all my life—as though, dangerously, I’ve drunk 
my fill. 








The suitability of British products to the needs of the people 
in Pakistan and India can best be estimated with the help 
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A misty night. Skilled hands are at work on the 


warehouse window. A click, and it’s open. 


A lorryload of carpets is stolen—and a valuable contract lost. 


Adequate insurance will make good the help you to keep them out. If you have 
loss—but the advice of an insurance expert any misgivings about your anti-burglary 
might have prevented the theft. For the precautions ring up your Insurance 
British Insurance Companies have vast Company and ask their advice. It costs 
experience of the methods of burglars; you nothing. It is all part of the British 


and it is part of their everyday service to Insurance Service. 





BRITISH INSURANCE OFFICES 
compete to give you service 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
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Anatomy of Colossus 
By M. M. POSTAN 


HE story of Unileyer, as Mr. Wilson and his team have 
told it,* may, in strict chronology, go back three 
quarters of a century to William Lever’s activities as 

a partner in his father’s grocery business in the early Seventies. 
Yet it reads and impresses itself on the mind as a * cut” into 
the world of today and as an historical comment on issues 
which are still very much with us. The stage properties of 
the Lever story have a strikingly modern look. The rival 
soaps, the tug-of-war between margarine and butter, the hyper- 
bola of advertisements, the prizes and the bonus schemes, 
were then as they are now. What is more important is that 
the underlying issues, industrial, social and financial, are still 
with us and still make up the daily dose of this generation’s 
problems. Indeed every one of the book’s themes is capable 
of providing a subject for tomorrow’s leader in The Times. 
One of them is the growth of popular prosperity and con- 
sumption as a result of which the demand for soap and edible 
fats increased from year to year. Another is the shifts in 
the main sources of raw materials and the changing relations 
with the ‘prime producers” who supplied them; and_ still 
another is that of prices, profits, competition, restrictive mar- 
keting and monopoly. And above them is the /eitmotif, most 
up to date of all: that of industrial leadership. 

A book dealing with the activities of William Lever, 
Viscount Leverhulme, must inevitably point an up-to-date 
moral, Mr. Wilson is a distinguished academic historian and 
would probably hate to be suspected of drawing historial 
lessons. Yet his lesson stares one in the face. Throughout 
the book, and more especially in the first volume, which is 
built around the career of Lord Leverhulme, one is constantly 
reminded of the all-determining part of the entrepreneur-in- 
chief or, to use the jargon of modern economics, of the 
* managerial function.’ 

Lever Brothers was of course built up and carried forward 
by William Lever Until the last five confused and 
threatening years of his life (he died in 1925) his authority 
over the Lever empire was whole and undivided. The 
character of the firm, the changes which it underwent from 
one stage of its growth to another, faithfully reflected the 
qualities and the defects of William Lever’s genius. In the 
early Warrington-Port Sunlight phases the driving force was 
perhaps nothing more than the desire to estab‘ish the Lever 
soaps in the growing popular demand. The impetus behind 
the next and the most expansive phase was a search for 
security and independence—security of markets, independence 
from suppliers of raw materials. In it; final stage the expansion 


degenerated into something bordering on magpie hoarding 


of business ventures. Each stage called for new and different 
leadership, and at all but the last William Lever 
Was able to answer Une call cut of the vast resources of his 
intelligence and character. 

However, he failed, or came very near to failure, in his 
undertaking at the very last and the most dramatic stage of all. 
Lever Brothers emerged from the First Great War as a vast 
assemblage of business enterprises, held together by a com- 
plicated and top-heavy capital structure and struggling with 
a great fall in prices for its products and a complete collapse 
in the values of its raw materials. On top of all this came 
the feckless decision to buy the Niger Company which was 
in itself a vast organisation, chaotically run and deep in debt. 
At this stage the business of Lever Brothers needed not an 
empire-builder but a reformer, an administrator and above 
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* The History of Unilever: A Study in Economic Growth and Social 
(Cassell 45s.) 
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all a financier. 
role, whereas Francis D’Arcy Cooper was. Cooper's accession 


Lord Leverhulme was not cast for any such 


closes the whole story—or at least concludes the drama 
of Lever Brothers. To use the terminology of another 
Lever-like leader, Lord Beaverbrook himself, the time for 


improvisation was now over, the time for organisation had 
come. 

The transition from William Lever to Cooper not only winds 
up the story of one great enterprise, but also epitomises the 
life cycle of all great enterprises. The great * entrepreaeurs,’ 
the men who initiate great business concerns, are not as a rule 
the men capable of perpetuating them. Who knows how many 
great undertakings potentially capab’e of establishing them- 
selves into empires as permanent as Unilever foundered within 
the very sight of their destinations for failure to get rid of 
their coachmen or their teams? It was very lucky for Lever 
Brothers that they were able to swap horses i midstream. 

From this point of view the story of the other great com- 
ponent of Unilever, the Jurgens-van den Bergh combines, 
differs little from that of Lever Brothers. Local circumstances 
were of course different and so were also the main products. 
Whereas Lever’s empire was established mainly on soap, that 
of the Dutch combine was hinged on margarine. And need- 
less to say, Anton Jurgens and Samuel van den Bergh were 
very different from William Lever. Yet the economic processes 
which made it possible for the margarine combine to emerge, 
and the stages by which it grew, bore a close family resem- 
blance to the story of Lever’s soap business. There was the 
same dependence on the rising prosperity of the masses, the 
same growing pre-occupation with the main sources of raw 
materials and growing involvement with the primary producers 
outside Europe. The First Great War and the immediate 
post-war years brought great exransion and high profits, and 
the post-war slump raised the same problems of readjustment 
as it did for Lever Brothers. In the end the problem of co- 
existence with other business empires posed both before 
them and before Lever Brothers the same alternative of war 
or merger. The formation of Unilever followed more or less 
inevitably from the similar experiences and problems on both 
sides of the North Sea. 

Thus told, Mr. Wilson’s history becomes part and_ parcel 
of the economic and social history of the modern world, and 
thereby is also a new phenomenon in historical literature. It 
has of course very little in common with the spate of recent 
‘histories’ of firms. Since the war a number of firms, old 
enough to have a past and rich enough to afford publicising 
it, have published historical accounts, mostly lavish and glossy 
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the Mask 


by RUPERT FURNEAUX 
The mystery of the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask 
has set people arguing for two hundred and fifty years. 
Many theories have been advanced and they are all set out 
by Mr. Furneaux for the reader's consideration before he 
embarks on a systematic sifting of the evidence. This 
book is an historical detective story—a journey into the 
past to discover a secret which was thought to be buried 
for ever—to unmask the Man in the Iron Mask. | 
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pamphlets with a few portraits and a few flattering facts told 
anecdotally. But in Germany, the Scandinavian countries and, 
above all, the United States, firms’ histories much more like 
Mr. Wilson’s have made their appearance, and the best of them 
have made a novel and indispensable contribution both to 
historical knowledge and to our understanding of modern 
economy. 

For one thing they have brought into economic and historic 
literature the same elements of concreteness and dramatic 
eventfulness which in the days of the great Victorian historians 
used to be characteristic of all historical writing at its best. 
That the subject matter of history is ‘cabbages’ as well as 
‘kings ’ has been generally accepted by professional historians. 
Among reading people in general it has been also tacitly 
admitted that the history of kings, i.e., the story of wars, 

olitical intrigue and diplomatic negotiations, has lost all 
intellectual value, except perhaps when told in relation to 
current intrigues and to the most recent wars. 

Yet in general the history of cabbages, or what in the 
university curricula is described as economic history, has so far 
done very little to replace Victorian historiography in the 
intellectual interests of our times. To some extent the failure 
has been inescapable and not altogether uninvited. Their 
connections with economics have imposed upon economic 
historians a method of argument too syllogistic and a style 
too technical for the general reader. Their connections with 
Marxists, however, unsolicited, have brought into their writings 
vast abstractions like ‘ historical force,’ * class,” * trends,’ and 
banished from them the concrete and tangible experiences of 
the factory, shop or office. These deficiencies of books like 
Mr. Wilson’s promise to make good; and in doing so they 
may make the writing of history not only dramatic and personal 
but also truer than it might otherwise have been. In revealing 
the story of individual enterprises as part of the main stream 
of history they do what all good history should do. For the 
best and philosophically the most satisfying of historical topics 
are not microscopic, like the researches of antiquaries, nor 
macrocosmic, like the vast enigmas of a Hegel, a Spengler or 
a Toynbee, but microcosmic: subjects which are sufficiently 
small to be concrete and individual, and yet capable of reflect- 
ing worlds larger than themselves. 


Sins of the Father 


Son of Oscar Wilde. By Vyvyan Holland. (Hart-Davis. 18s.) 


THERE are two interests in this book which are separate and not even 
of the same order. First, it tells us something new about Oscar Wilde 
—how he was seen by a small boy under nine years of age, and how he 
appears in some hitherto unpublished letters written at Oxford. 
Secondly, the rest of the book is scarcely about Wilde at all, but 
‘what it is like to be the son of Oscar Wilde.’ 

The author—who was made to take the name of Holland after his 
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father’s conviction—does not profess to know more about the career 
and work of Wilde than anyone else. When he does stray into the 
field of criticism he is not on very strong ground, as when he Mise 
leadingly states that Walter Pater ‘preached that physical Sensation 
is an end in itself, to which it is noble to aspire.’ Pater never 
said that, unqualified, and never preached. But Mr. Holland Writes 
convincingly and attractively when he reports what he himself saw 
and heard. The child who lived in the Chelsea house remembered 
the décor of the rooms, the sanctity of the study, the coming and 
going of distinguished guests and the father playing games with his 
two sons, promising Vyvyan his malacca cane as soon as he reached 
its height and delighted when the boy wins by tying books to the 
soles of his feet. We forget the tales of the posturing aesthete when 
we see Wilde going down ‘on al! fours on the nursery floor, being in 
turn a lion, a wolf, a horse, caring nothing for his usually immaculate 
appearance,’ or telling his sons fairy stories or tales of adventure. 

Mr. Holland evidently intends to show us a side of his father which 
reveals what was humane, sincere and spontaneous in him; and this 
side of him is seen again unmistakably in the lively letters he wrote 
to two college friends when he was at Magdalen. One of these, 
W. W. Ward, in an Oxford reminiscence included in this volume, 
speaks of his love of pose and other foibles, and adds: ‘His frank 
regret or laugh at his own expense robbed them of blame.’ The 
justice of the comment is borne out in the series of undergraduate 
letters. He signs himself ‘Oscar F. o’F. Wills Wilde’ and goes on: 
‘I like signing my name as if it was to some document of great 
importance—as “‘send two bags of gold by bearer” or “Let the Duke 
be slain tomorrow and the Duchess await me at the Hostelry”! 
That has the jolly romanticism which we might have guessed to be 
Chesterton’s rather than Wilde’s. An appendix contains a few 
slight, fanciful ‘Poems in Prose’ hitherto unpublished. 

The rest of the book, about the son, has an interest of its own. To 
understand why the young Vyvyan and his elder brother Cyril were 
‘not treated like other people’ and suffered ‘in a hurt, uncompre- 
hending way,’ one must realise the harshness of the Victorian moral 
judgement on all associated with those who had offended against 
certain moral laws. Vyvyan was packed off by his mother’s relations 
to Switzerland, Italy, Germany and Monaco to receive some sort of 
education; and when after his mother’s death he was brought back to 
England all the efforts of her family were “directed towards obliter- 
ating all memory of my father from the minds of both Cyril and 
myself; and at the same time towards destroying all evidence that 
might conceivably connect us with the family of Wilde.’ A bigoiry 
and obstinacy amounting to cruelty characterised this terrible family, 
The rather disturbing story of two harassed boys, one ‘filled with 
perplexity,’ the other, Cyril, ‘with the weight of knowledge which he 
was too young to bear,’ is relieved by the evidence of Cyril's courage 
ous resolve to ‘retrieve what had been lost’ and the humanity of 
Wilde's friend and champion, Robert Ross. R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


A Great Reporter 


My Civil War Diary. By William Howard Russell. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 21s.) 


Russri_, who had made himself a great reputation as a war reporter, 
especially in the Crimea, saw none of the fighting in the American 
Civil War and left for Europe before it could be perceived that the 
new world had developed a new sort of war. During the early 
political and military manceuvrings Russell might as well have been 
observing an eighteenth-century war. This accounts for a good deal 
of Uncle-Toby writing like: 

Fort Morgan ... has a formidable sea face It is the work of 
Bernard, I presume, and like most of his designs has a weak long 
base towards the land; but it is provided with a wet ditch and draw 
bridge, with demilunes covering the curtains, and has a regulat 
bastioned trace. 

It would have been enlightening to see how so good a critic of 
tactics and administration would have summed up the virtues of the 
machine-gun, which had arrived in an early form by the end of the 
war, or whether he could foresee the changes in military science 
caused by the need to supply large armies whose mobility was 80 
greatly increased by the railway, and whose communications were 
transformed by the electric telegraph. He would quickly have noted 
that classic maneeuvrings and fixed battles were on the way out 
because of increasing fire-power. 

He did see the panic among the Union troops after the first battle 
of Bull Run but he had no chance of assessing what would have 
happened to the equally raw Confederate soldiery if the battle had 
veered the other way. We know how they wavered and had to be 
rallied by the cry ‘Look at Jackson and his Virginians, standing like 
a stone wall!"—and what a chapter Russell could have made by aa 
analysis of Stonewall Jackson’s extraordinary command ol the 
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Shenandoah Valley. He was a general who badly needed an inspired 

rter to tell how he could ‘make imaginary puissance’ so that a 
force of 15,000 fought and beat three times as many Northerners and 
could still turn up in time and in shape to play a decisive part in 
the Seven Days’ Battle outside Richmond. 

Russell on Gettysburg or on the fall of Atlanta or on Sherman's 
march to the sea—all lost masterpieces of military literature, for he 
flew into a huff and left America in April 1862 because his Bull Run 
messages had given offence and he could no longer get the safe 
conducts he needed to do his own scouting. So even at the beginning 
of war correspondentship the man who told the truth was at a dis- 
advantage. 

However, the diaries, even in a much condensed form, are still 
full of interest on matters large and small. It is a small point that 
even in 1860 the phrase “check it through’ was used of baggage on the 
Amerigan railways or that the traveller procured‘. . . for a small sum, 
a dollar | think, a berth in a sleeping car, an American institution of 
considerable merit.” It is a large virtue that Russell could so quickly 
and so accurately sketch the appearance of Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis, that he could pick out an obscure general named Sherman 
and appraise his quality long before the Union war department was 
convinced of it. Of course Russell made mistakes as a reporter 
covering a big story in a hurry is bound to do. He overestimated 
the military genius of the South and underestimated the industrial 
power of the North. Even at that time, with its factory towns barely 
established, the United States was on the point of giving a lesson in 
industrial mobilisation which has not yet been fully learned in Europe 
or Asia. All this was implicit in what Pittsburg and the New Eng- 
land mechanics did for the Union forces between 1862 and 1865. 
They laid the foundations of mass-production by applying their 
genius to armament manufacture and from that moment there was 
no hope for the South. 

Russell's descriptions show that the armies of both sides in the 
first year (except for a few Union regulars) were a rabble, though full 
of fight or threats of it. What he could hardly foresee was that a 
rabble can be made into an army as much by superior equipment as 
by drill or equipment, if it can find good officers. 


It was a stroke of luck for English newspaper readers that they 
could have such an objective account even if only of the opening 
shiflMichings of the Civil War by a Times correspondent. Russell 
hated the idea of slavery and was offended by Yankee brashness, 
drunkenness and spitting. But his observation of North and South 
was done with a cool enough eye to assure that his account was a 
just cne—and it remains so even today. That cannot be said for all 
the American writers on the Civil War. 

GERARD FAY 


Communism in India 
The Communist Party of India. By M. R. Masani. (Verschoyle. 18s.) 


Tue Third Congress of the Communist Party of India, attended by 
about 300 delegates claiming to represent 50,000 members, was 
held at Madurai in Madras State at the turn of this year. All 
sessions being closed to the Press and the public, the reporters, on 
whatever they could pick up, were inclined to diagnose a ‘mild’ 
policy, plenty of internal bickering, and not overmuch for peaceable 
folk to worry about. Almost immediately afterwards, however, there 
appeared in many Indian newspapers some full-blooded extracts 
from documents alleged to have been circulated behind the closed 
doors of the Communist Congress, or secretly among high Party 
members. These showed beyond reasonable doubt that the 
adoption of legal and constitutional methods was regarded inside 
the Party, taking its line from Moscow, as a facade to conceal the 
intention of armed insurrection at the appropriate juncture. 

These documents had been secured and made available by the 
Democratic Research Service in Bombay. Mr. Masani prints the 
most revealing of them as appendices to his short history of the 
Communist Party of India. Naturally he does not question their 
authenticity, since he himself had much to do with their release; 
and it is fair to remark that in fact the Communists were later chal- 
lenged in the lower House of the Indian Parliament to refute the 
e\ idence if they could, and that they have not done so. The earlier 
Part of Mr. Masani’s narrative, resting perhaps too heavily upon a 
confidential and hitherto unpublished report prepared for the 
Government of India with revisions up to January 1, 1935, cannot 
Wholly avoid an air of unreality, with its details of forged passports 
and payments to agents against a generalised background of Indian 
affairs. But a good two-thirds of his book deals with the period 
since Indian Independence; and that, after all, is where light is most 
urgently needed. 
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The facts about Communism in ndia today are very little regarded 
in our country. This may be dve in part to the difficulties of assessing 
the ‘non-aligned’ policy of the Congress Government, so that mis- 
givings as to Mr. Nehru’s attitude towards Communism are apt to 
obscure the operations, and even the existence, of the Indian Com- 
munists themselves. Mr. Masani, clearly, has his own misgivings, 
though he does not fail to quote the occasions when the Indian 
Prime Minister has rounded effectively upon the foreign loyalties 
of the Communist Party and its belief in violence. He points to 
‘the apparent polarisation of forces between the Congress Party 
in power on the one hand and the Communist Party in opposition 
on the other,’ but he then shows that the total Communist vote at 
the Indian General Elections was about 4.5 per cent., or less than 
half that polled by the Socialist Party, which has since grown stronget 
by its merger with the Praja Party to form the Praja Socialists. 
One can see that an amended polarity is in the mind of the author, 
who ts a distinguished member of the Praja Socialist Party 

We cannot, in fact, ignore party politics and party machines 
while we weigh up the imagined appeal of ideologies. That ts 
one of the lessons of Mr. Masani’s stimulating survey. He has a 
good deal to say of subjective factors. ‘The empty mind and soul 
is as good a breeding-ground for Communism as an empty stomach.’ 
It may well be, as he says, that ‘psychological and emotional motiva 
tions are basic.’ But it is the way they may be exploited that counts 
and when once the trick has been pulled off, in India or in Czecho 
slovakia, it is too late to ask whether this was really the answer to 
popular ‘motivations.” Mr. Masani, groping outwards from his 
central theme of the Party's history to test the current effects of 
doubt and confusion in Indian society, never forgets that he is 
dealing with a conspiracy 

This ts not surprising. The most revealing type of tendentiousness 
(since complete objectivity is not obtainable) is that of the ‘ bourgeois 
nationalist’ or ‘right-wing socialist’ who has been trapped by Com 
munist manceuvre but has broken out in time to tell the tale. Mr. 
Masani was Joint Secretary of the Congress Socialist Party with which 
the Indian Communists decided to come to terms following the 
Seventh World Congress of the Comintern in 1935. He watched 
the Communist infiltration with growing concern, and in 1939 
resigned trom the Congress Socialist Party m protest. When at 


last. in the following vear, the Socialists broke off the *‘ United Front,’ 
the expelled Communists carried off with them, as the prize of 
their tactics, two of the best organised Socialist Party branches 
in South India And that has probably as much to do with Com 
I t pressure in the same regions today as any ideological abstrac 
tion Ihe background of pre-war history also helps to account for 
the obstacles which the Communist Party of India sometimes 
encounters when it seeks a ‘United Front’ under the present ostens- 
ibly constitutional programme 

The overcoming of obstacles, however, is no less instructive m 
Communist Party history than the exploitation of asset Perhaps 
only a party based upon a theory of power could actively survive 
6 many setbacks, so many tergiversations, so many shufflings of 
principle; and indeed such apparently devastating isolation from 
popular movements as is shown by the Indian Communists’ long 


(and theoretically ‘correct’) hostility to Gandhi, alive or dead, or 
their tactical co-operation with the ‘imperialist’ authorities m 
order that Russia should be saved by India’s war-effort. Mr. Masani’s 
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study is called ‘definitive’ by his publishers (who should Certain} 
therefore, have insisted on an index), It is not on the scale . 
Borkenau’s chronicle of Communism in Europe, but it breaks hn 
ground in an arresting manner. In drawing attention to the methods 
of Communism before power is obtained rather than to the contents 
of Communism afterwards, it offers challenging object-lessons, 
FRANCIS WATSON 


Sailors Remember 


Under Four Flags. By Herbert W. Edwards (Percival Marshall 
10s. 6d.) . 


Wild Waters. By Klaas Toxopeus. (Victor Gollancz, 15s.) 


Two books of reminiscences by two men who have dedicated their 
lives to the sea; the one a retired Captain in the Royal Navy, the 
other the skipper of a Dutch lifeboat. If the former is likely to 
prove the more popular, it is because it is set in a framework which 
most of us can recognise. It was Captain Edwards’s early wish to 
become an officer in the Royal Navy; and his book is the story of 
how it took him seventeen years to fulfil this ambition. His parents 
could not afford the cost of a cadetship; but at fourteen young 
Edwards already knew his own mind, and in 1896 he shipped as a 
boy (pay Is. a month) in the Norwegian barque Solheim. There 
followed a four-year apprenticeship in British sailing-ships, at the 
end of which the author passed his examination for Second Mate. 
After an interlude in a Boer War troopship he became an officer in 
the Royal Mail Line. He was temporarily released for reserve 
training in the Navy, and was so successful in this that in 1913, at the 
age of thirty-one, he applied for and was granted a permanent 
commission as Lieutenant 

The charm of this book is that, although it was written in 1952. its 
style and presentation match exactly the period which it describes, 
The Crusoeish chapter headings at once create the atmosphere: ‘I 
Make a Resolve. I Also go Ashore’: ‘In Sail with a Shanghaied 


Crew’: ‘The Lady takes the Helm and I am Inspected.’ Parents 
are throughout referred to as ‘people,’ disagreements as ‘a bit of a 
breeze,’ most expletives are‘ Damme!’ Yet there is nothing laughable 
in thi for the author, a man of roots, ts blessed with humour anda 
sense of proportion. Some of the most touching passages concern 
the brief periods of leave spent with his family, to whom h@was 


devoted: there are echoes here of the Winslow Boy, even of Pooter, 


In all this Captain Edwards has a sharp eye and a wonderfully reten- 


tive memory Nor is he shy of describing at length his courting 
both of the lady whom he married and others whom he didn’t; 
but such is his sense of propriety, then and now, that one cannot 


take the least offence 

This book is not only a delightful evocation of life in the Edwardian 
era, but an endearing self-portrait of a wholly endearing man. I 
thought, when I started it, how wise Captain Edwards had been to 
confine it to the period of his quest. Yet at the end I found myself 
wishing for more. 

Wild Waters has evidently been a best-seller in Hiolland; but it ts 
unlikely that the same fortune will await it here—or rather no more 
likely than if, say, Coxswain Blogg had written an autobiography 
which had been translated into Dutch. For the narrow waters in 
which Klaas Toxopeus has spent most of his life remain alien to us, 
and his book lacks that universal appeal which gives a work of art 
its permanent value. That Toxopeus is a superb seaman, of great 
courage, ability and single-mindedness, no one would dispute But 
he is not a writer. He cannot, like Captain Edwards, create atmo- 
sphere or see beyond his own frontiers; and exciting and terrible 
though his many voyages of mercy must have been, they become 


monotonous and repetitive in the telling 
LUDOVK KENNEDY 


Social Action 


Science and Social Action. By W. J. H. Sprott. (Watts. 15s.) 


IN putting down this book, one is conscious of that subtle sense of 
dissatisfaction which, to those with a preference for the nineteenth- 
century novel, often follows from the reading of a collection of con 
temporary short stories. The higher our expectations are as we 
settle down to read, and the better each individual story is, the more 
deeply may we experience these after-effects. The artistry of the 
writer has so quickly and so surely attached us in each story to W hat 
he has to say that we do not want the story to end. Nor do we like 
the whole to end without a satisfying ending. We have climbed too 
many successive peaks and now we cannot easily find our place = 
the map. And so it is with this volume of eight Josiah 9 
lectures delivered at the University of Birmingham in 1953 5 
Professor Sprott. 
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It must have been a stimulating experience to have listened to 
these lectures. Each of them stands on its own intellectual feet: 
lucid in form, thoughtful and provocative in content, unpretentious 
and graceful in style. Yet as a whole they suffer from the defects 
which seem inevitable in the publication of lectures carefully prepared 
for a listening audience and to last no longer than one hour. Never- 
theless, for anyone who wants an authoritative introduction to some 
of the more important problems now exercising the minds of sociol- 
ogists in Britain he cannot do better than read these piéces d’occasion 
by Professor Sprott. 

Following Max Weber and Talcott Parsons, Professor Sprott 
takes ‘social action’ as the basic concept in the social sciences and 
proceeds, in his first chapter, to explain its significance for those 
seeking to understand the life of modern, large-scale societies. All 
social action, he affirms, involves mutual adaptation: 

The conduct of A is determined by A’s expectation of B's response, 
and B’s response is determined by B's interpretation of A’s conduct 
and the expectation he attributes to him, and also by his expecta- 
tion of A’s counter-response, and so on 

This central idea is elaborated in a brief discussion which takes care 
to avoid the pitfalls of social determinism into which nineteenth- 
century economic theory lorgely fell and from which psychological 
and psycho-analytical theory needs to be rescued today. 

In the second chapter four aspects of social action are disentangled: 
interaction itself; the social constructs within which it is per- 
formed; the beliefs which it produces and which in turn guide it; 
and the physical and demographic environment in which it takes 
place. We are thus shown how social systems have come to be 
analysed in terms of a network of positions and their accompanying 
roles and why cultural patterns are now seen to be important in the 
development of personality. 

These two chapters are illustrations of what Professor Sprott 
means by ‘science’ in relation to the study of social behaviour. 
Unlike same sociologists, he makes no immodest claims to the 
degree of precision achieved by the physical sciences. But he does 
maintain, especially in his third chapter, that our ways of thinking 
about society are in a sense more exp/icit/y scientific than they used 
to be. This is not because, philosophically speaking, we are helpless 
creatures of a particular age and culture. Each of his lectures sug- 
gests, though in a critical spirit, that some progress has been made 
towards a less subjective body of knowledge about man !n society 
In separate chapters on ‘The Small Group, * Assimilation’ and 
*Deviance,’ he proceeds to review recent theoretical contributions to 
knowledge in these fields and to discuss their practical significance 
in the real world of action 

That Professor Sprott sees little value in narrow, specialised 
studies for the future development of social theory is evident through- 
out and purticularly in his last chapter on the sociology of knowledge 
Not least among the merits of this book is that its material is drawn 
from many different ‘disciplines’-—psychology, anthropology, his- 
tory, economics, sociology and political science—and that it ranges 
over 4 great variety of topics in each of which the author seems 
equally at home. It is all skilfully welded together in lecture form 
to appeal to a diverse academic audience. A wider and more general 
audience will now be able to enjoy what had previously been a 
privileged experience for a select few at Birmingham University. 

RICHARD M. TITMUSS 


Cakes and Ale 


The Memoirs of Aga Khan. (Cassell. 21s.) 


LIKE an agitator’s dream of Capitalist Society, the Aga Khan has 
beamed a pleasure-loving way across five continents and three 
generations And now he presents this apologia to a world which 
might not always have put his achievements in their true perspective. 

He is the Imam, or spiritual head, of the Shia Sect of the Ismaili 
Muslims, and his flock, by name Ismailis, is mostly to be found 
scattered through India, Pakistan, the Middle East and East Africa, 
to the number of ten million. Each Ismaili gives some of his income 
to the Aga Khan: the total sum, though the Aga Khan would not 
have us believe all that we have read elsewhere about his riches, 
is nonetheless princely enough. The picture we are given is of a 
man who claims descent from the prophet Mohammed himself, and 
who has the Prophet's religious authority. 

Nowhere is it suggested tnat any spark of that divinity which the 
Aga Khan serves is embodied in the Aga Khan himself: yet it is true 
enough to say that to many of his followers, the Aga Khan is not as 
ordinary mortals are. This is to say that perhaps the Aga Khan's 
responsibility towards his followers is greater than he freely admits: 
and to the West it will not always appear that he has been a 
particularly dutiful or inspiring leader. 

But, on the other hand, the West will forgive the owner of Tulyar 
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(and four other Derby winners as well) almost anything: and to th 

Englishman the Aga Khan is primarily the doyen of those Easters 
monarchs, fabulously rich, charming of manner and sporting of 
interest, who have always been welcome in England. Because of this 
long-held picture, the knowledge that the Aga Khan is the active 
head of a religious sect may leave a not too favourable impression 
His leadership and his life are two disparate worlds that nestle 
uneasily within his ample heart. It is a double life better taken as 
read than defended. This consideration apart, the chapter on the 
Muslim religion provides a most lucid account of that faith. 

The story of the Aga Khan's headship we may regard as the main 
course: yet we are poor guests if we leave before the after-dinner 
speeches. And in them we find the most striking part of the book 
and its real claim to be regarded, justly, as of lasting interest. ‘In 
public affairs I have always been in a sense an amateur’, he writes: 
this may be true, but he has been a brilliant amateur, whose thought 
and work on the problems of rising Eastern nationalism have at all 
times been marked by a freedom from prejudice, and great historical 
and geographical acumen. , 

He has served England well, especially in the days before 1914 
when a German-inspired holy war in the Middle East was averted 
by his intervention. It is sad for him that his counsels, so often 
unheeded, have had their wisdom demonstrated with tragic fullness in 
the last decade: well before such opinions were popular, the Aga 
Khan was urging a South Asian Federation, and, later, a Federal 
Union of Turkey, the Arab States of the Middle East and Turkey. 

As a boy in India in the 1880s, the Aga Khan witnessed the 
glittering zenith of the British Empire. But it was only a moment of 
triumph, which the Englishman could not sustain : * Suddenly it seemed 
that he felt that his prestige as a member of an imperial! governing 
race would be lost if he accepted those of a different colour as funda- 
mentally his equals.’ Over the terrible waste of India in the last fifty 
years, the Aga Khan holds a clear, unflinching torch: it is a sad sight, 
and we cannot object to his telling us so. Nor should we, if we are 
not to see Africa go the same way, ignore his opinion that by our 
treatment of our African colonies will the ultimate success or failure 
of the British race be judged. 

Though his religious and political beliefs naturally take up the 
bulk of the book, there is plenty of general reminiscence, of a most 
vigorous and entertaining kind. The book is a time machine of 
portraits, in which John Morley and Diaghilev, Churchill and 
Proust, Florence Nightingale and Lloyd George, Mark Twain and 
Rita Hayworth are all one to His Highness. All the merry (as well 
as the mournful) monarchs of Europe cross his pages: and in the 
picture of London in the 1890s the sentimental will find more 
evidence on which to mourn the past. 

The Aga Khan’s life has been a triumph of adaptation to a dozen 
environments. That it has not been a triumph as the public under- 
stands the word is perhaps a result of this diversity. Essentially a 
figure out of his time, a Great Cham far from the mosques and 
minarets, he is a ruler who might, had he applied himself in one 
direction more diligently, have done a superb job as an international 
mediator, a respected bridge between East and West. As it is, his 
passion has been the Turf, and his other achievements are propor- 
tionate. DAVID STON8 


New Novels 


The Indian Woman, By Diana Gardner. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


12s. 6d.) 

The Better to Eat You. By Charlotte Armstrong. (Peter Davies. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Fountain at Marlieux. By Claude Aveline. (Dennis Dobson. 
10s. 6d.) 


1 , 


Caesar's Honour. By Janet Hepburn. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d.) 
The Lights of Skaro. By David Dodge. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
The White Wand. By L. P. Hartley. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuese five novels, and some of Mr. Hartley's short stories, rely on 
suspense. They present characters in predicaments designed to 
excite us and make us eager to know what will happen next. _ If this 
design is to succeed, five requirements must be fulfilled. The 
characters must be sufficiently realised to make us care what happens 
to them. The tempo must be flexible, quickening and slowing to 
match the incidents. We must believe in all that is said and done. 
We must never be in doubt as to who is who. We must be able 
immediately to follow everything that is going on. 

Only one of the novels satisfies these requirements. 7/x Indian 
Woman, a first novel of importance, meets all but one. Few shy 
girls are likely to marry a neurotic so obsessed with a past humiliation 
in India that he can only assuage its pangs by making his wile dress 
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One of the youngsters 
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Homes. Will you help 
us to complete his train- 
ing? Forty thousand 
of such children 
have been main- 
tained by us and 


year. 


given a fair 
start in life 

. many 
more are in 
need every 


matter how small, 


We shall be glad of your help, 
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up in Indian clothes. Yet, as between such a man and a girl so 








unsure of herself that her whole balance is upset by his mania, th 
Th e G rea t e st Sto ry situation is developed with power and insight. The characters - 
drawn in the round, and the writing, one or two hideous Sentences 
f G t ~ we apart—‘the Ayscoughs’ inexorable incarceration exaggerated and 4 Engli 
0 a rea erie S strained their situation’—is eloquent and distinguished. W here the Ol 
/ book fails is in pace. Released from the fetters of the short story Sn 
Ecce r si "7 Miss Gardner has gone to the opposite extreme. The Indian Woman ‘ 
progresses like a hearse with a loose wheel. When the matter ig so bc ) 
exciting that the reader is tempted anyway.to look ahead, it is a pity facile 
to make skipping compulsory. and 
The Better to Eat You aims at excitement, and does very well under = 
the headings of pace and characters in whom one can take an interest ~ . 
The clever but unhappy student who will not help her young pro- builc 
fessor because she believes that she brings disaster to all her associates 100 
is a girl with whom we can readily sympathise, and her sinister ea 
entourage is interesting too: but our belief is badly shaken by some : 
exceedingly crude dialogue for the reader’s information _ 
‘It’s been long enough . . . since the day she came to the gate, _ 
looking so ill and wretched that our silly old Mrs. Nepper, that we a 
had then, let her in. . . Malvina’, cooed the old man, ‘it was clever burl 
of us to get away in all that wartime confusion to get all this hou: 
distance and now have here eur inner keep,’ etc., etc., etc pero 
Coos we doubt ever got cooed, as a distinguished contemporary whic 
would put it. There was no occasion for the old man to tell Malvina cent 
what she knew as well as he did, and the naked contrivance smashes abot 
all illasion. In other respects Miss Armstrong tells an excellent Coo 
story. peo} 
: M. Aveline is almost as careless: little 
4 7 H K R K A # “You lost your eye at the famous battle at I I believe” ‘You alwe 
. nearly died during the attack on X’..., “You were the first man to atta 
if explore the mountains of O.. .’ than 
7 Each lead is of course followed by a spate of autobiography. The man 
if device is not so glaringly obvious, but it remains a device, and draws B 
if attention from the tale to the teller. This is a very intelligent tale, pur 
o in which a colonel, cerruptly dismissed from the French army, finds that 
” that a great deal has been going on in the village during his absence, For 
° The mystery has to do with a missing girl, a family in decay, anda disp 
, fountain ina garden. Suspense is well managed, the pace is sensitive, to 


and the people are alive. Only the occasional creaking of the not 
mechanism weakens our belief. Mr. Peter Green’s translation is and 
smooth and convincing. rela 
: Caesar’s Honour takes us to the Island of Salonicos in the Eastern in h 
j Mediterranean. The writing is perceptive and flexible, the story a $0 


' adroitly blends emotional problems with the intrigues of ‘the Party,’ Is @ 
; b and the people are well observed. The one defect is that a great the 
y press of characters are introduced in too short a space, with the this 

result that I had often to turn back in order to be sure who was y 

\ 


holding the stage. I may be unusually obtuse, but none of the other 


novels caused me this perplexity. 
The Lights of Skaro triumphantly fulfils all five requirements. It 
is a first-class story of adventure, and more. Two war corres- The 


pondents, a man and a woman, assigned to an Iron Curtain country (R 


: in the Balkans, have found out too much for the safety of the Chief 

’ of Security. Their flight, disguised first as peasants with goats to Tit 
sell, then as members of a touring Party propaganda team, 1s a long blur 
crescendo of tension in which outer and inner stresses have equal play. read 
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Mr. Dodge writes with a conviction and a professional integrity wale 

Whole libraries have been written about Dickens, which compel belief from the first page to the last. The events which sixth 
from john Forster to Edgar Johnson. Now, Mr lead from the churchyard to capture and deliverance are vividly is p 
Somerset Maugham, in a challenging and contro- imagined and most ably told. find 
versial study which takes into account the best of From his beginnings Mr. Hartley has excelled as a writer of short Bow 
this great body of writing, sets forth his own stories, many of them subtly uncomfortable. This collection, which boo 
Sut ot ui eqas Get Wetinem an Budbens bs includes some early examples, may surprise the wide circle of readers ft 
literary event. who know him only by his novels. The stories reveal fresh aspects — 

of one of the wisest and most accomplished writers of our tme. sion 

L. A. G. STRONG Eng 

. writ 

On Sunday in the FUN rs 

lists 


Elaine sleeps in her maiden bed 


Still as the moonlight overhead; Tho 
Dreaming, across the way from her, Qui 
Mrs. McGonigle’s boarders stir; fol 
Innocent boarders’ dreams are sweet a vi 


Of beauty sleeping across the street. abor 


Only the innocent have fun: Pros 
The beautiful Elaine is one, " 

plete 
The boarders are another seven; bety 
Never a thought they give to heaven 





Z Ros 
Until their innocence ts through. puz; 
Ah then, sweet joy, sweet grief, adieu! have 





GEORGE JOHNSTON 
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English Cottages and Farmhouses. Text by 
Olive Cook, photographs by Edwin 
Smith. (Thames & Hudson. 42s.) 

Tue subject Iends itself all too easily to a 

facile and sentim« ntal treatment. Miss Cook 

and Mr. Smith have avoided that particular 
pitfall, and their book is an honest attempt 
to give a general anthology of English rural 
build ng. But the range they cover is much 
too wide for their treatment to constitute 
more than the sketchiest of contributions 
to the literature of the subject. They have 
included barns at the one extreme, and 
hab.table follies at the other, and occasion- 
ally, as in Plate 19, they have included 
buildings which are neither cottage, farm- 
house, barn nor folly—in this case a pros- 
perous merchant’s house in a town, a house 
which was in fact a shop in the early sixteenth 
There is more rhyme and reason 


century. I 
about traditional plan-forms than Miss 
Cook seems to imply on page 13. Many 


people will quarrel with her assertion a 
little later that ‘perfection of technique is 
always the enemy of art... But perhaps she 
attaches a craftier meaning to the word ‘art’ 
than we do, though technique and crafis- 
manship are surely not adversaries? 


purpose there is something about this book 
that sets it well above the average travelogue. 
For one thing, Miss Cook, though not here 
displaying great learning, and a little inclined 
to underline the obvious while apparently 
not noticing the equally obvious (Plates 42 
and 43) has an eye for details and visual 
relationships and is reasonably well-informed 
inher comments. And Mr. Smith’s camera is 
a sophisticated machine, artfully concealing 
its art and eschewing alike the quaint and 
the ‘angled’ shot. Beautifully produced, 
this book is like an English landscape, full 
of little oddities and humble things patinated 
by centuries of use. 

M. C. 


The Anatomy of Prose. By Marjorie Boulton. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


THE tone of Miss Boulton’s book, says the 
blurb, is ‘tentative and non-dogmatic.’ The 
reader, however, need not fear a milk-and- 
water diet, especially if he is the intelligent 
sixth-former for whom The Anatomy of Prose 
is presumably intended. It is pleasant to 
find Joyce, Lawrence, Hemingway, Elizabeth 
Bowen, used as examples in a modern text- 
book: pleasant, because we have grown used 
m such places to a dreary parading of 
Malory, Addison and the Authorised Ver- 
sion as the only models of what a serviceable 
English style should be. Miss Boulton herself 
writes briskly and sometimes too hurriedly; 
she is perhaps a little too much given to 
lists—later there are Edmund Burke, 
Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, Thomas De 
Quincey, Charles Lamb, William Hazlitt,’ 
followed by four or five other names, is not 
@ very helpful appendix to some remarks 
about the ornate style. And she is strangely 
pedantic and unrealistic in the chapter on 
Prose Rhythm: a detailed comparison, com- 
plete with anapaests and amphibrachs, 
between Psalm 90 and a passage from 
Rose Macaulay may have a crossword- 
Puzzle or anagram interest, but can surely 
have little relevance to a workmanlike study 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


But in spite of a certain woolliness of 


of the mechanics of prose. These are isolated 
quibbles, however: the early chapters on 
prose structure and the later ones on the 
broader questions of style are lively and 
cover a wide field of precept and example. 
The moral issues, for instance, which she 
raises in “Realism, Romance and Unreality’ 
are too seldom noticed in a book like this. 
That she has found room for them in such a 
relatively elementzry study is a sign of her 
freshness and independence. 


Pirates, Pirates, Pirates and Indians, Indians, 
Indians. Short stories selected by Phyilis 
R. Fenner. (Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.cuch.) 

Pirates, and Indians (for short), are the two 

latest titles in the Terrific Treble Title scries, 

which has already presented in the same way 
groups of stories about cowboys and about 
horses. Each book contains roughly twelve 
short stories, complete in themselves; the 
pirate volume having‘ stories of Cutlasses and 

Corsairs, Buried Treasure and Buccancers, 

Ships and Swashbucklers,’ and the Ind'an 

volume being of course concerned more with 

Tepces and Tomahawks, Wampum Belts and 

War Bonnets, Peace Pipes and Papooses. 
The stories are American, collected by an 

American editor from the books on American 

publishers’ lists; printed in England and 

published over here, but retaining all their 
humors and centers and rumors, etc. The 
stories are much better than the fact that they 
are p.cked from American boys’ books 
would perhaps suggest. They are all good, 
exciting tales, of the brief and lively sort 
that children are expected to enjoy. One or 
two, like ‘Black Falcon’ by Armstrong 

Sperry, are more than this. The illustrations 

are of the competent kind which appear 

much too ‘still’ for the rowdy scenes they 
are supposed to represent. 

To collect short stories round exclusive 
subjects seems to me an idea that appeals to 
neat adults, but a mistake in books designed 
for children. In their exploratory, omni- 
vorous years, surely all should come as grist; 
pirates and horses, not either or. The volume 
of short stories I should pick for a child 
would be one holding as much variety as 
possible, not one that imposed even the 
gayest form of specialisation so cruelly soon. 

P. W. 


Jumping. Edited by Lt,-Col. M. P. Ansell, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (The éNaldrett Press. 15s.) 


Lire in Mike Ansell’s squadron before the 
war was an exhilarating if sometimes 
terrifying experience; the word ‘dynamic’ 
might have been invented specially for him. 
Being both an England polo-player and an 
international show-jumper, he was in fact 
seldom with us, but since he could achieve 
more in a month than others could in a year 
his absences were immaterial. By 1939 he 
was the acknowledged ‘star’ of the younger 
cavalrymen and when in 1940 he was half- 
blinded and taken prisoner, it was as the 
youngest commanding officer of an armoured 
unit in the Army. 

After the war he first made himself in to a 
recognized horticultural expert, and then, 
as his eyesight gradually failed, turned to 
the management of show-jumping. He is a 
man who has never done anything badly, 
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and the book he has just edited is well in 
character. 

Show-jumping 2s a sport has virtually no 
bibliography, and Jumping is the beginning 
of an attempt to put this right. Each chapter 
is written by a different expert and deals with 
a different aspect; Miss Pat Smythe, Colonels 
Llewellyn, Williams, Tz.lbot-Ponsonby and 
many others all have their say, :nd Mr. 
Dorian Williams writes entertainingly about 
the problems of the show announcer. Even 
the man in the grandstand has a chapter to 
himself, agreeably contributed by Captain 
Wilson Stephens. This is a most admirable 
book, excellently illustrated, end everyone 
interested in show-jumping should get it 
at once. : 

Cc. HB 


The Trial of John Thomas Straffen. ( Notable 
British Trials Series.) Edited by Letitia 
Fuirficld and Eric P. Fullbrook. (Hodge. 
15s.) 


THis was the case whose oddest legal point 
Was the appearance in the dock of a man 
already committed to Broadmoor Institu- 
tion as ‘unfit to plead’ when charged with 
the murder of two earlier victims. During 
a brief escape from Broadmoor he repeated 
the id ntical crime—the strangulation of a 
young girl. The trial was disrupted on the 
second diy through a juryman’s indiscretion 
and h:d to be re-started; there were par- 
ticularly t x»tuous arguments on the permis- 
sib.lity of certain additional evidence and 
there was a more varied and voluminous 
body of medcal evidence than in any 
previous case turning on the McNaghten 
Rules. These features give the case its 
unique place in criminological annals; the 
editing here conforms to the standards 
established in earlier volumes of the series. 

A. V. C. 
Leroy Street. 


I Was A Drug Addict. By 
(Rider. 15s.) 

Tuis book is less sensational than its scream- 
ing dust-jacket might at first suggest. It is a 
sober and careful (sometimes, perhaps, too 
careful) account of the author's thirteen 
years of slavery to heroin and morphine, 
experimenting on the side with cocaine, 
marijuana and opium,’ ‘Mr. Street’—justi- 
fiably, a pseudonym—tells of a tormented 
journey from a comfortable and otherwise 
happy lower-middle-class New York home 
through countless reformatories, hospitals, 
prisons and doss-houses to an eventual cure; 
he can give no final answer after it all about 
the real starting-point of the drug habit, for 
it seems to strike and cling at random, and 
apparently has little to do with poverty or 
depression, attracting rich and poor alike. 
What makes addiction so horrible, and what 
makes the book so frustrating, is the power 
of these drugs to atrophy completely first 
the will and then self-respect: after the fourth 
or fifth resolution to ‘give it up,” followed by 
a craving which is satisfied almost immedi- 
ately, one begins to despair of having any 
sympathy at all with the victim. But Mr. 
Street (aided by a not-foo-apparent ghost 
writer) at least convinces one that the evil is, 
with effort, curable: ‘the sincere desire to 
quit is basic.” 

A. %. F. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Some of the criticism of Mr. Clore’s latest 
and most remarkable deal seems to be on 
the wrong lines. I refuse to have my pity 
or sympathy aroused for the minority 
shareholders of J. Sears and Company. 
It is true that as soon as Mr. Clore got 
control of this boot and shoe business 

by buying about 75 per cent. of the equity 
shares—over £4 millions worth of its 
valuable freehold properties were sold for 
cash, its boot and shoe subsidiary (Freeman 
Hardy and Willis) had to take them back 
on lease at a cost in rentals of around 
£250,000 a year (not to mention any increase 
in rates) and the parent company (J. Sears) 
became an industrial holding company on 
the look-out for investments. If the 
minority shareholders disliked develop- 
ment, preferring to stick to their lasts, all 
they had to do was to sell their shares 
in the open market. And they would 
have done extremely well. Instead of the 
original offer of 40s. for a 5s. share their 
five 1s. shares this week are worth 80s.—and 
have been worth 87s. 6d. If a financier 
obtains control of a company by the 
straightforward way of making a bid for 
the shares above the then market price he 


is entitled to make any commercial use of 


the assets he likes. He must be judged by 
his success or failure in the next profit and 
loss account. The supporters of Mr. Clore 
claimed that he was actually doing a good 
service to the community by ‘re-activating’ 
a dormant asset—the hidden capital reserve 
in the freehold properties of an _ old- 
fashioned boot and shoe _ business—and 
creating extra wealth. That was true up to 
a point. But the feature of the latest deal 
which is open to criticism is that in creating 
this extra wealth Mr. Clore has sold and 
bought properties from himself and at the 
same time has replenished the cash resources 
of a group which is 100 per cent. himself at 
the expense of the cash resources of a com- 
pany—J. Sears—which is only 75 per cent. 
himself. 


Clore Finance 

To explain this in detail we must go back 
to 1951 when Mr. Clore and his associates 
paid an amount believed to be over £3 
millions for the entire share capital of an 
old-established private engineering company 
called Furness Shipbuilding. Then in 
April, 1953, his group acquired a majority 
shareholding in Bentley Engineering which 
in turn acquired Mellor Bromley, engineers 
and manufacturers of hosiery machinery. 
Then the shares in Furness Shipbuilding and 
Bentley-Mellor were turned over to a new 
holding company, Haverton Holdings, with 
a capital of £2 millions ordinary and £1 
million preference, all of which passed to 
Mr. Clore as consideration for the transfer. 
Mr. Clore has now sold the ordinary shares 
of Haverton Holdings to J. Sears for £33 
millions. So he holds the cash, £1 million 
preference in Haverton Holdings and still 
retains 75 per cent. of the equity of J. Sears. 
It is said that he has made a profit on all 
these deals of over £4 millions. That is not 
our concern. It is clear that he must have 
made a ‘killing’ on passing over the 
Bentley holdings, for this company has just 


declared a 100 per cent. bonus and its 
shares have risen from 17s. to over 30s. in 
the past six months. The minority share- 
holders of J. Sears may also have done well 
in acquiring (through Haverton Holdings) 
the control of Furness Shipbuilding and 
Bentley Engineering-Mellor Bromley, for, 
according to the official announcement, the 
Bentley shares passed at ‘prices lower than 
those currently quoted on the Stock Ex- 
change’ and the Furness shares at a valua- 
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tion given by Price Waterhouse. There is 
nothing improper in any of these transac. 
tions, but they do expose Mr. Clore to the 
public criticism that he is a financial juggler 
rather than a creator of industrial wealth 
and that using a public company with a 
considerable minority interest, to buy and 
sell from himself at a profit is being devas. 
tatingly clever, especially when so much of 
the profit is in hard cash so lately dug up 
from the freeholds of J. Sears. In time he 
may live down the reputation of financial 
wizard by proving himself to be a more 
efficient ship-builder and engineer and 
maker of knitting machinery than the 
industrialists he has displaced. But it will 
be an uphill fight. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


It has taken quite a long time to clear up 
the market weakness caused by excessive 
speculation. There is no big firm or interest 
in trouble, as far as I can discover, but a 
large number of small speculators have been 
forced to sell through pressure of the banks 
or the reluctance of jobbers to carry over 
their shares except on exorbitant terms. 
The store share market and the OFS mines 
have been chiefly affected but even ‘blue 
chips’ have fallen. A recovery is now under 
way, as I write. Among the store shares 
CANADIAN AND ENGLISH STORES preferred 
ordinary shares, which I have never recom- 
mended, fell from 54s. 6d. in September to 
30s. ex rights (of about Is. 6d.) before 
recovering to 33s. 9d. Gus‘A’ shares have 
receded from a high level of 115s. 9d. to 
107s. 6d., as I write, which is distressing for 
a share that is tipped for a 20s. rise. By 
contrast MARKS AND SPENCER have been 
remarkably firm at 60s. against a high level 
(ex bonus) of 62s. 6d. Contrary to expec- 
tations clothing sales in the multiple shops 
have not been affected by our lack of 
summer. However, it would be prudent to 
wait for October to see what interim divi- 
dend Marks and Spencer decide to pay on 
their doubled capital. 
* om . 
Now that ROYAL DUTCH is quoted on the 
New York Stock Exchange we have the 
benefit-of more enlightened information, 
six month earnings being published. The 
disclosure that for the six months to June the 
untaxed income of the Royal Dutch Shell 
group had risen by £12 millions to £124.7 
millions brought buyers into the oil share 
market. Net income for this period was 
10$ per cent. higher at £69.1 millions. 
This suggests that Shell should be able to 
maintain its dividend of 15 per cent. tax 
free on the capital increased by the 20 per 
cent. bonus. After all, its consolidated 
earnings were 94} per cent. in 1953. At £5 
the shares would return a potential yield of 
nearly 5} per cent. gross, which is more 
than one expects from a ‘blue chip.’ If Shell 
were more lavish with their information 
their market credit would surely intprove. 
Incidentally, if so complicated a world-wide 
group as Royal Dutch Shell can publish 
half-yearly results—quarterly next vear— 
why cannot Anglo-Iranian and Burmah Oil? 
7 * > 
IN the old days a company which depended 
upon the activity of the ‘heavy’ industries 
was considered somewhat speculative, but 


in these days of planned investment, with 
the iron and steel industry fully extended, 
as it were, by Government order, there ig 
nothing very speculative about srinsy 
ROLLMAKERS. This holding company hag 
three subsidiaries in Coatbridge, Scotland, 
and in Crewe and West Bromwich which 
make the rolls for the iron and steel industry 
and for the aluminium, brass and metal 
alloy industries. The replacement rate for 
rolls is very high in British steel mills, which 
take the bulk of the company’s output, and 
there is no anxiety about the state of the 
order book. In the last six years the com- 
pany has ploughed back out of profits £2 
millions in plant investment. Last year it 
decided to extend the plant at Crewe to 
accommodate the West Bromwich unit and 
when this extension is complete in 195$ 
great economies will result. A new electric 
furnace at Coatbridge is nearing completion 
which will supply the largest rolls required 
in any steel mill. The company’s year ends 
in December and for 1953 it increased its 
dividend by 1 per cent. to 13 per cent. out 
of earnings of nearly 37 per cent. The 
interim dividend is due next week and look- 
ing further ahead I would expect it to retum 
to the 15 per cent. rate paid before the 
66% per cent. bonus paid in March, 1952, 
At 50s. 6d. the shares yield 5) per cent 
even if the dividend is kept at 13 per cent, 
this year. 
~ * . 

Ir will be interesting to see what interim 
dividend ERICSSON TELEPHONE will pay in the 
first week of October. In March it distri- 
buted a 100 per cent. share bonus and the 
new shares rank for the dividends payable 
for the trading year to December, 1954. In 
1953 the interim was 5 per cent. tax free and 
the final 20 per cent. making 25 per cent, 
tax free out of earnings of 85} per cent 
tax free. Perhaps the interim will be kept 


at 5 per cent. tax free leaving us to continue 


guessing but in view of the strong earnings 
cover I would certainly expect, say, 15 pet 
cent. tax free which would allow a yield of 
4.6 per cent. gross. This would be an attrac- 
tive return for the equity of a company 
which is technically outstanding in the tele 
phone cable and electronics industry. I 
hear that it has lately been developing & 
cable which will take double the amount 0 
telephone lines. Not many years ago the 
company linked up with Pye for the pooling 
of technical engineering and manufacturing 
resources on a world-wide basis. 
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ACROSS: 1 Said the old General, introducing himself measuredly (6) 
4 Ape toils to destroy (8). 10 Smooth out the enraged aristocrat (7) 
11 One who did would have incurred Mrs. Battle’s wrath (7). 12 The 
furry tree-dweller has no idea of his family (10). 13 Sartorial bargain 


(4). 25 The girls are emerging, it seems (7). 17 *Where are the 

now That strew the green lap of the new come Spring ? ° (Shakes- 
peare) (7). 19 New in transatlantic journals (7). 21 Teller of fishy 
tales ? (3, 4). 23 One of our great ancestors? (4). 24 They ought 


to make the place look brighter (10). 27 * Beneath those rugged elms, 


that ’s shade’ (Gray) (3. 4). 28 You should get th's in bogy (7). 
29 A bit of Rome in Lancashire ? (8). 30 A bit’s needed to complete 
this (6). 

DOWN: 1 Gin sold by a literary figure (9). 2 What ails Mam? 
It’s contagious (7). 3 Reason for a country’s dearth of minerals ? (10). 
5 A poor levy in poor French (9). 6 ‘An oyster may be crossed in 

(Sheridan) (4). 7 Expect the crooked cane, you'll get it side- 
ways (7). 8 Finish of a popular exercise (3, 2). 9 It’s ripe for a 
change (4). 14 She wouldn't expect good results if she 3 (10). 
16 This kind of job wouldn't be fancied by a moss-gatherer (9). 


18 Petrified birds for a poet (9). 20 Make good almost everything (7). 
22 Irving’s schoolmaster (7). 23 No rain in the stratosphere ? (3, 2) 
25 Uncle’s in jug! (4). 26 ‘Unborn to-morrow and dead yesterday, 


Why about them if today be sweet ?* (Fitzgerald) (4). 
Solution will be published on October 8. 

The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 799 are as follows: First prize to Mr. H. I 
MERRIMAN, “ Earl's Riding.”’ Berkhamsted, Herts., and second prize to Mr. T. Seatn 
206 Sandycombe Road, Richmond, Surrey 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 799 
Across: 1 Jettison § Scotch 9 Martello 10 Damson 12 Lilies 13 Pelicans 
1S Standing room 18 Ways and Means 23 Bust-line 24 Agaric 26 ~Truism 
27 Bell-tent 28 Oafish 29 Metaphor 


Down: 1 Jumble. 2 Turtle 3 Ice-belt. 4 Owls. 6 Craving Testator 8 Handsome 
ill Denizen 14 Anodyne 16 Two by two 17 Dyestuff 19 Atlases 20 Nigella 
21 Breech, 22 Scoter. 25 Vere 

Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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